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PENNSYLVANIA STATE EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


PROCEEDINGS OF GENERAL SESSION AT WILKES-BARRE. 


HE State Educational Association met 
pursuant to call of its Executive 
Committee, on Tuesday, June 3oth, in 
the Nesbitt Theatre at Wilkes-Barré. 
The opening session was called to order 
by President Addison L. Jones, of West 
Chester at 9:45 a. m. The attendance 
was unusually large. The music was 
furnished by the High School chorus, 
under direction of Prof. David James. 
Rev. Henry L. Jones, D. D., of St. 
Stephen’s Episcopal church, opened the 
session with prayer. 
DEATH OF MRS. HOUCK. 


Supt. G. W. Moore, of Chester county, 
called attention to the absence of Dr. 
Henry Houck, caused by the death of his 
wife, and moved that a telegram be sent 
him, expressive of the-sympathy of his 
friends in the Association. It was so 
agreed, and the Secretary sent the follow- 
ing despatch : 

The Pennsylvania State Educational Associa- 
tion sympathizes with you, and their hearts go 
out to you in your great: bereavement. May 


God keep us all in his loving care, the living 
and the dead. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 

In the absence of Hon. H. W. Palmer, 
Supt. James M. Coughlin, of Wilkes- 
Barré, made the following address of 
welcome: 


I regret most sincerely that our townsman 
and distinguished citizen, Hon. Henry W. 





Palmer, cannot be present this morning and 
take the part assigned on this programme. 

I regret it because of the interest he takes 
in the educational problems of our land and 
that no one can express this interest in more 
forceful language, in argument more con- 
clusive, in terms more eloquent and impres- 

sive than he. I regret his enforced absence 
to-day because of the interest he has taken, 

and that his good wife has taken, in helping 
working boys to better their condition; in. 
placing before them ideals of greater useful- 

ness; in teaching them temperance and 
thrift and in finding for them ways and 
means of self-improvement and education, 

both elementary and collegiate. No one 

speaks more convincingly, more sincerely, 

more sympathetically than does our dis- 

tinguished townsman, Mr. Palmer, for work- 

ing men and working boys. 

I am disappointed that he cannot be with 
us to-day because he made the opening ad- 
dress before this Association of Educators 
when it met in this city in 1875, twenty- 
eight years ago, and no one could be better’ 
fitted to connect the present with the past: 
educationally, present to us the lines of pro-- 
gress and educational growth in a more in- 
teresting way. Let me assure you, ladies 
and gentlemen, that no one is more deeply 
disappointed than Mr. Palmer himself that 
necessary absence from home compels him 
to forego the pleasure and - { rtunity of 
welcoming you to ourcity an Sema. Per- 
mit me to read the following communication 
from him, received a few days ago: 

WILKES-BARRE, JUNE 17, 1903. 
PROF. JAMES M. COUGHLIN: 
Dear Sir: I greatly regret that, on account 
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of necessary absence from home, I shall not be 
‘able to be present to welcome the State Educa- 
tional Association, on the 30th of June. The 
guests will not, however, be left without fitting 
‘words of greeting, since the programme an- 
nounces that you and Dr. Guthrie are both to 
undertake the pleasing task. 

Let me call the attention of your Association 
‘to a most unique and valuable testimony to the 
efficiency and usefulness of the teacher. It is 
found in the preface to the report of a commis- 
sion of practical workingmen sent to this coun- 
try from England to investigate the conditions 
of manufacturing and industry and discover, if 
possible, the secret of the capture of the com- 
mercial supremacy of the world by the United 
States. It was written by Mr. A. Mosely, a great 
English manufacturer, who accompanied this 
commission. He says: 

‘My personal conclusion is that the true- 
born American is a better educated, better 
housed, better fed, better clothed and more 
energetic man than his British brother, and in- 
finitely more sober; as a natural consequence, 
he is more capable of using his brains as well as 
his hands. Many of the men, however, holding 
leading positions are either English or Scotch, 
and the American himself is justly proud of his 
British descent. One of the principal reasons 
why the American workman is better than the 
Britisher is that he has received a sounder and 
better education, whereby he has been more 
thoroughly fitted for the struggles of after-life; 
and I believe all my delegates were themselves 
immensely impressed wiih the generally high 
standard of education in the United States—a 
standard it would be well for our own nation to 
copy as far as practicable.’’ 

The teacher makes the school and the scholar 
all the time and everywhere. Great structures 
of stone and iron endowed with unlimited 
wealth are useless, as educational agencies, 
without the teacher, while the real teacher can 
successfully impart education in a log school- 
house. Therefore the ‘‘sounder and better 
education ’’ enjoyed by American workingmen, 
of which Mr Mosely speaks, is due to the 
sounder and better instruction received from 
their teachers. As Pennsylvania is perhaps the 
foremost among the industrial States, teachers 
of Pennsylvania have the right to appreciate 
this testimony and feel a just pride in belonging 
to a profession which can lay claim to being an 
effective agency in producing great results. 

With Tiny Tim, I say, ‘‘God bless them, 
every one.’ Yours truly, 

H. W. PALMER. 


And now, ladies and gentlemen, inasmuch 
as I am one of those who are to welcome you 
to our city, though named later on the pro- 
gramme, will you kindly indulge me in 
saying what I have to say now while I am 
before you ? 

Let me say then that you ave welcome. 
Personally let me bid you welcome. I have 
‘been honored in the past by your distin- 
‘guished body; have enjoyed your hospitality 
in almost every section of this great state; 
ihave profited by your deliberations ; been 
stimulated by your counsels, and warmed 
-of heart and strengthened in abiding friend- 
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ship by your kindly grasp of fellowship. 
I am indeed your debtor, Tod wish it oan 
possible for me to repay this debt in more 
than gratitude and words of welcome. 

I bid ty welcome in behalf of the educa- 
torsofthis city. We feel especially honored 
that you have selected our city as the place 
of meeting. We know that we shall be 
greatly benefited by your presence and 
your work. We hope to make this welcome 
more personal, more real, at the reception 
tendered this Association at the High School 
building between 2:30 and 5:30 this after- 
noon. It is the desire of our teachers that 
none of our guests will deny us the privi- 
lege of extending a welcome individually, 
and give us the opportunity to grasp each 
hand in greeting and pledges of continued 
fellowship. 

I bid you welcome in behalf of the teach- 
ers of Luzerne county and their Superin- 
tendent, F. P. Hopper, who have contribu- 
ted the expenses of this meeting place. I 
bid you welcome in behalf of the patriotic 
societies of this city who through the 
courtesy of Mr. Geo. B. Anderson, president 
of our City School Board, have furnished 
the beautiful badges which we wear at this 
meeting. In this way, by this means, they 
wish to welcome you and the cause you 
represent, as symbolized by the flag of our 
country, the world as our field and education 
our weapon, destined to conquer all things 
for civilization, justice, humanity and God. 

I welcome you in behalf of the govern- 
ment of this city. The Mayor bids me ex- 
tend to you his hearty greeting, and assur- 
ance of the most complete freedom that can 
possibly be accorded to distinguished and 
honorable guests. 

I bid you welcome in behalf of our citizens 
who believe in good schools and are willing 
and anxious to maintain them, who hold in 
high esteem these men and women who are 
the educators of the youth of our country, 
and who do honor to themselves by show- 
ing especial courtesy and consideration for 
those who cluster about our firesides. 

In behalf of all these elements, factors in 
the institutional life of the community, I 
welcome you to our midst, on account of the 
great institutions you represent, and the in- 
terests this educational organization stands 
for. You represent the entire school organ- 
ization of this Commonwealth from the 
Kindergarten to the University. It is no 
trifling circumstance to have such men and 
women our guests. You stand for more than 
thirty thousand educators in this state. 
You represent to a large degree the leaders 
of this army of instructors. You stand for 
the wise and economic use of public funds, 
for honesty in the discharge of public duties, 
for the broadest possible application of ed- 
ucational means, for the highest possible 
culture of the greatest sumer of people. 
You stand for the American idea of educa- 
tion and all it means to our country and the 
common man all around the world. 
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I am followed by one known to many of 
you, noted as a teacher of highest rank in 
the schools of this city in years that are 
passed, and a man distinguished among our 
citizens for long and honorable service in 
the school board of this city. 


Dr. G. W. Guthrie, of the Wilkes- 
Barre School Board, was introduced and 
spoke as follows: 


It has been many years since I was tech- 
nically one of you, but it may show you 
that I have not lost interest in or grasp of 
the subject when I say that I am now serv- 
ing my 27th year on the School Board. 
[Applause.] Another evidence of my spe- 
cial interest in the public school is the fact 
that two sons completed the course in our 
high school and went thence to higher insti- 
tutions. So it is no affectation to say that 
I have always been and expect always to be 
interested in the work of education. We 
grow old by decades—ten years seems but 
a short time looking backward—but three 
of them have passed since your Association 
met in this good old town. Many of the 
faces we saw here then are missing now, 
among them my old teacher at Millersville 
and your distinguished leader, Dr. Wicker- 
sham. It was theirs 
To give what none can measure, none can weigh, 
Simply to go where duty points the way. 

Faith, honor, duty—duty calmly done, 

That shouts no self-praise o’er a victory won; 
One bugle note their battle call, 

One single watchword, Duty—that is all. 


I am glad to see here to-day the strong face 
of my old superintendent, W. W. Woodruff, 
then the presiding officer, and hope there are 
others who remember that earlier meeting. 

I reiterate every word of the welcome ex- 
tended to you by our able superintendent 
and my good friend. Why should we not 
welcome the teachers of Pennsylvania, the 
makers of Pennsylvania? I love the very 
sound of Pennsylvania —it is musical, 
rhythmical, beautiful. [Applause.] What 
other State can compare with her? Untold 
treasures in the earth, bountifully fertile 
fields, forests for construction, rivers for 
motive power—nature has fitted her for the 
home of a mighty people; all that was 
needed was the planting of the right human 
element. And did it not come? To Phila- 
delphia came the Quaker, to the fertile val- 
leys of the eastern rivers the German, to 
the west the Scotch-Irish, to this region the 
Yankee—what better material for the build- 
ing of anempire? What wonder that to-da 
we have a Pennsylvania that we are all 
proud of? And it is yours to make the 
future Pennsylvania. Much has been done 
—the means of development have been given 
not grudgingly, but by millions; and it is 
for you to apply them to the development 
of the new Pennsylvania. 

It is easy to talk of the grandeur of your 
work, but I will not detain you with that 
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except to give an illustration. The other 
day I met at Harrisburg a man who is awa 
up, and we had a heart to heart talk, recall- 
ing among other early experience the fact 
that we had once the same teacher—and as 
we spoke of her virtues and her character 
and her influence, if there be any truth in 
the old theory, the ears of that noble woman 
must have burned. In my old Chester 
county home, too, was a teacher who held 
my reverence, almost my worship. I well 
remember her dignified manner, the tones 
of her voice, her lessons in literature and 
Scripture. I used to call upon her every 
time I went home. Two people I loved 
were spared to me for a long time—my 
mother and my favorite teacher; the latter 
stayed longer but in the year past ‘‘ God’s 
finger touched her, and she slept.’’ It is 
with a feeling of adoration almost that I 
speak the name of Isabella F. Worrell—it 
will be ever precious to me. 

I am glad you have come to dear old 
Wilkes-Barre, and am sure you will enjoy 
its many attractions. The robins sing as 
sweetly here as anywhere, notwithstanding 
the sparrows; no trees are greener, no 
scenery finer, no country more beautiful 
beneath the sun. Some of you will be in- 
terested in going down into the bowels of 
the earth, but I recommend those to take 
out an accident policy. I, hope you will 
avail yourself of all the opportunities to 
visit our points of beauty and interest, re- 
membering that we may not pass this way 
again. 

‘*There is a nest of thrushes in the glen; 
When we come back we’ll see the glad young 
things,”’ 
He said. We came not by that way again: 
And time and thrushes fare on eager wings. 


““Yon rose ’’’—she smiled—“ but, no; when we 
return 

I’ll pluck it then.”” ’Twas on a summer day. 
The ashes of the rose in autumn’s urn 

Lie hidden well. We came not back that way. 
We do not pass the selfsame way again, 

Or, passing by that way, no thing we find 
As it before had been: but dearth or stain 

Hath come upon it, or the wasteful wind. 


The very earth is envious, and her arms 

Reach for the beauty that detained our eyes; 
Yea, it is lost beyond the aid of charms, 

If, once within our grasp, we leave the prize. 


Thou traveler to the unknown ocean’s brink, 
Thro life’s fair fields, say not, ‘‘ Another day 

This joy I’ll prove,’’ for never, as I think— 
Never shall we come back this self-same way, 


RESPONSES TO WELCOME. 


The first to respond to the welcome 
was ex-Supt. J. Geo. Becht, of Lycoming 
county, now Professor of Pedagogy in the 
West Chester Normal School, who spoke 
as follows: 

I am sure we all appreciate the cordial 
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greeting extended to us by the citizens of 
Wilkes-Barré through her distinguished 
representatives. Weare not unmindful of 
the fact that this flourishing city is the cen- 
ter of a valley famous in the early history of 
the Commonwealth for its picturesque beauty 
and romantic interests. Historic associa- 
tions and legendary lore make this section 
significantly interesting to teachers. From 
the educational point of view, it is inter- 
esting to note the stream of influence that 
came through the valley from New Eng- 
land and set in motion forces that aided 
mightily in determining our system of 
public education. Here was the battle 
ground between two antagonistic forces 
that for a period of years engaged in 
acrimonious contention. The Puritan pion- 
eer from Connecticut who wished to blaze 
his way across the state to the frontier, 
found his path obstructed by the followers 
the Penns, and for years a bitter conflict was 
carried on. Whatever may have been the 
merits in this controversy, it is useless for 
us now to discuss, but we cannot escape the 
conviction that New England influences 
were early at work carrying out their plans 
of establishing schools and providing for 
general education, and that three-quarters of 
a century later the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania made a part of its organic law the 
— that had been fostered locally in this 
valley. 

It is eminently fitting, therefore, that we 


should gather here, though the face of the 
valley has been changed and a complete 


revolution has taken place in the mode of 
life and the manner of its industries. The 
bitterness engendered by the feud of early 
days has passed away. The men from the 
west who stubbornly resisted what they 
conceived to be encroachments upon their 
bounds, have mingled their blood with 
those of the east and out of this comming- 
ling of the races there has come a happy 
homogeneous population. Were there no 
valley of the West Branch, we should unhes- 
itatingly pronounce the valley of Wyoming 
the most Peautiful in the Commonwealth. 

Again we thank you for the warmth of 
a welcome and may we not earnestly 

ope that when the biting winds of winter 
come again you will do what you properly 
can to furnish from out your boundless store 
a more generous supply of physical warmth 
than last year and at rates more nearly com- 
mensurate with our fabulous (?) incomes. 

It was the suggestion of the executive 
committee that my theme in this response 
should be on some phase of county super- 
vision. Having recently retired from that 
work perhaps it is an unwarranted assump- 
tion on my part now to speak for my former 
official brethren. It may be however for 
that very reason that I can speak with 
greater frankness; so I shall obey the com- 
mittee’s mandate and be brief. 

The county superintendent is the educa- 
tional John the Baptist in Pennsylvania. 
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He goes about preaching the doctrine of 
universal education which shall make 
straight the paths and lead therein the on- 
coming generations to future usefulness. 
He does not feed on locusts and wild honey 
but fares sumptuously every day. How- 
ever humble the home to which he comes 
for shelter as he closes the work of a weary 
day, the very best that home can offer is at 
his disposal, and the spirit of kindness that 
an pts such treatment is the saving grace 

etween man and man. The opportunities 
that come within the range of a superin- 
tendent’s work are innumerable, and the 
influence for good that he may exert is im- 
measurable. Noother public officer touches 
the life of the people so closely and at so 
many points. In home and church and 
school he may become a factor of great con- 
sequence. 

To realize the highest possibilities of his 
office three characteristic traits should be 
highly developed: (1) Enthusiasm. By this 
is meant not merely that exuberance of 
spirit that gives vent to itself in stately and 
eloquent orations or sudden explosions of 
patriotism, but rather the steady, serene 
God-within fire that lights the way and 
makes radiant the path that leads to ulti- 
mate success. (2) Scholarship, professional 
and academic. Both of these are highly 
essential. They are necessary qnalifications 
if he would win the confidence and hold the 
respect of his teachers. (3) It need scarcely 
be said that the superintendent should be 
actuated by high ideals in the performance 
of every duty devolving upon the office. 
Here as everywhere in official life the temp- 
tation to play the part of the demagogue 
comes all too often; and it is only by keep- 
ing steadily in view the high purpose for 
which the school exists and firmly fixing 
one’s feet on the bed rock of integrity that 
the various forms of official favoritism may 
be met and overcome. 

The field of the county superintendent’s 
operation is too large. With the increase 
of population, and consequently the number 
of schools, the work has enlarged to such an 
extent that it is no longer possible to give 
the time and attention tocertain details that 
he is called upon to perform. To meet this 
condition the superintendent should be re- 
lieved of much of the clerical work that he 
may devote himself more exclusively to the 
larger problem of arousing the interest and 
enthusiasm of the people, bringing before 
them and discussing in their midst the vital 
questions in education and their bearing 
upon social and economic conditions. 

The rural teaching force needs a system 
of supervision, closer, more compact and 
more complete than that now in operation. 
The cities and towns have their supervisory 
officers so situated that they can be in daily 
touch and almost constant communication 
with the teaching force. 

This closely related condition of the 
schools enables the superintendent to make 
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closer inspection of the work of individual 
teachers and furnishes the opportunity for 
frequent meetings. With such opportu- 
nities the superintendent can encourage the 
strong and strengthen the weak; he can 
criticise and correct the little inaccuracies 
that are apparent in the work; he can sug- 
gest methods and devices in recitation and 
government, and can observe to what extent 
and with what success these suggestions 
are followed. 

But in the rural schools and with rural 
teachers the task set before the superintend- 
ent is a more difficult one. Between the 
unrelated, widely scattered and isolated 
schools of a county and the system of 
county supervision there is indeed a great 
gap. Here more than anywhere the intel- 
ligent supervision is needed. Here the im- 
mediate direction of the schools is in the 
hands of a director or controller who is in 
no sense an educational expert and who is 
not able to give time or attention to any but 
the business side of the work. The best 
teachers are constantly streaming toward 
the cities so that the rural school becomes 
the practice ground where the inexperienced 
and poorly —— teacher experiments on 
the little lives before him. The principle of 
frequent inspection and constant super- 
vision obtains in every other great co- 
operative business in the world. It is as 
much of a necessity in the management 
of the public schools. Think of little more 


than one hundred superintendents exer- 
cising general supervision over twenty-five 
thousand schools in which one million 
pupils are receiving instruction, and these 
scattered over forty-five thousand square 


miles of territory! No other business in- 
volving half the magnitude could maintain 
its antonomy with such marked success 
under such adverse circumstances. Think 
of the teacher out on the bleak mountain 
top with a little band of pupils gathered 
about her waiting patiently for a visit from 
the superintendent. Like the traditional 
angels’ visits, without partaking of their 
heaven-born attributes, they are Re and far 
between. 

The state should know that it is not suffi- 
cient to have teachers licensed and set to 
work; it must see to it that that work is 
properly directed. As long as teaching is 
in the hands of ordinary men and women; 
as long as directors are willing to accept in- 
tellectual qualifications as the test of a 
teacher; just so long will competent super- 
vision be necessary to effect the best results. 

The question then is one of legislation. 
It means the incorporation into the system 
of public schools of a scheme of district 
or local supervision for the rural schools. 
That purpose can only be accomplished 
through an awakening of the people to the 
prime necessity of it and the demand on 
their part for action by their chosen rep- 
resentatives. 


Further response was made by Rev. 
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Dr. John S. Stahr, President of Franklin 
and Marshall College, and one of the ex- 
Presidents of the State Association, as 
follows : 

The coming together of a body of men 
and women representing the various educa- 
tional institutions of our great Common- 
wealth is an event of no small importance, 
and it may well challenge the attention of 
any community in which it holds its annual 
session. The words of cordial welcome to 
which we have listened are eminently proper 
on your part, while on our part we appre- 
ciate our good fortune in being permitted to 
enjoy the hospitality of a city so beautifully 
located, so rich in historical associations, 
and so important in its industrial relations 
and social interests. 

The educational system of our count 
has been compared to a pyramid, the broad, 
firm base of which is the public school of 
the ordinary grade. The tapering sides rep- 
resent schools of higher grade, high schools 
and academies, and at the apex we find col- 
leges and universities. The comparison 
seems justified by the fact that we naturally 
speak of schools of lower and higher grade, 
thus suggesting an upward movement with 
every step in advance, while at the same 
time the number of pupils who enter these 
different grades is continually becoming 
smaller, suggesting a contraction of mass 
or volume. But the comparison fails to 
represent the real nature of our educational 
system or to show the relatiou between its 
various parts. If we take a pyramid con- 
structed of successive layers of stone, like 
the pyramids of Egypt, we shall find in- 
deed that the lower portions support the 
higher, but the higher have no direct influ- 
ence upon the lower, excepting only the 
weight or pressure of the superincumbent 
mass. The relation is purely mechanical; 
there is no vital relation, no interchange of 
energy between the different portions. In 
our educational system, however, no matter 
how independent in management and con- 
trol the different kinds of schools may be, 
the lower not only form the foundation for 
the higher, but there is also a reflex influ- 
ence exerted by the higher upon the lower 
in such a way that the tone and character 
of the one is vitally affected by the other. 
This is apparent, first of all, from the fact 
that what is taught in the lower grades is 
largely the product of the higher. The ad- 
vancement of learning, the progress made 
in every department of human knowledge, 
is the result of activity on the part of those 
who have gone beyond the stage of elemen- 
tary work and labor in these higher spheres. 
It is the higher grade of school, too, that 
trains the teachers for the lower and leads the 
way in the improvement of both the science 
and the art of teaching. It is easy to see 
that in this way all grades of schools stand 
in the closest possible relation to each other 
and exert a reciprocal influence. 
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Again, granting that there is a vital con- 
nection between all parts of the educational 
system which makes it not a dead mass, 
but a living organism, there is a sympathetic 
relation between different grades of schools, 
as there is between different parts of the 
human body; for example, between the brain 
and the stomach. The healthy tone, the 
effective working of any portion of the sys- 
tem, depend largely upon the esprit du corps 
of the whole body. Our schools are organ- 
ized somewhat like the nervous system, on 
what psychologists call the hierarchical 
plan; that is to say the higher nerve cen- 
tres preside over and control the lower. So 
here the higher must affect, inspire and 
invigorate the lower, and thus influence 
and control the whole mass and bring it to 
its highest efficiency. 

Our educational system, then, is a unity, 
including all the different schools, no mat- 
ter how various; public and private, common 
schools, high schools, academies, colleges 
and universities ‘‘all are but parts of one 
stupendous whole.’’ The right ideals, the 
genuine enthusiasm, the real inspiration of 
true education is possible only where all 
these interests meet and have common part 
in the educational movement. We are here 
to-day, sir, the educational cohorts of our 
Commonwealth, to contribute what we can 
to the advancement of a common cause, and 
I am proud, as the representative of the 
colleges of the State, to respond to your 
address of welcome, and to assure you of 
my faith in the efficacy of co-operation and 
mutual assistance along the whole line. As 
we enjoy your hospitality and receive inspi- 
ration from these delightful surroundings 
we trust that we may also leave a blessing 
behind us which will, in the future, bear 
fruit in this beautiful valley. 

COMMITTEES APPOINTED. 

After some excellent music by the 
pupils of the North Street school, the 
President appointed the following com- 
mittees: 

On Enrollment—Prof. Keck, Supts. Hop- 
per, Coughlin, Norris and Nyhart. 

On Resolutions—Supts. Lose and Rapp, 
Principal J. R. Flickinger, Supts. F. W. 
Robbins and Bruce Milnor. 

On Auditing Treasurer's Account—Prof. 
A. T. Smith, Supts. Kendall and Gordon. 

MANUAL TRAINING. 


The following application was pre- 
sented on behalf of a proposed new De- 
partment: 

In Article III, Section 1, in the Constitu- 
tion of Pennsylvania State Educational As- 
sociation, a provision is made for different 
Departments to be established in accordance 
with Section 2. 

We hereby make application for the estab- 
lishment of the ‘‘ Department of Manual 
Training.”’ 
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Since this class of school work is so much 
before the public and the educational world 
at the present time, we think it advisable to 
organize a Department under the Associa- 
tion. 

Hoping to receive a favorable reply, we 
remain, very respectfully, : 

C. B. CONNELLEY, Epw. C. FITZGERALD 

J.T. HAWTHORNE, JOHN Morrow, 

H. T. Hoopes, G. W. GERWIG, 

G. A. SPINDLER, SAMUEL ANDREWS, 

L. H. GILLETT, CHARLES REISFORT, JR. 


The application had received the en- 
dorsement of the Executive Committee, 
and, on motion, it was approved and the 
new Department declared to be estab- 
lished. 


The Chairman of the Entertainment 
Committee gave an outline of the excur- 
sions offered to the members. 


COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE. 


Hon. Geo. H. Troutman, late Judge of 
Orphans’ Court of Luzerne county, was 
substituted for a gentleman announced 
on the programme who found it impossi- 
ble to be present, and read the following 
paper: 

It is with a feeling of embarrassment, 
amounting almost to trepidation, that I, 
who never wielded ferrule or birch, those 
sceptres of pedagogical authority, stand be- 
fore this Association to consider a subject 
upon which my audience is doubtless much 
better informed, both academically and 
practically, than myself—and I feel like a 
tyro before experts—and experts too, who 
will not be satisfied by mere generalities, 
however glittering. And my embarrass- 
ment is not at all lessened by the fact that 
I am at best but an understudy, and am 
taking the place—without filling it—of a 
gentlemen much better equipped, both by 
training and habit, than myself. I am com- 
forted by the thought that I have been sum- 
moned here simply to inaugurate the dis- 
cussion—to open a debate to which you are 
hereafter to do the fullest justice—upon the 
subject of compulsory education. 

It is odd, indeed, in a Commonwealth 
whose provision for free schools is so splen- 
did, and where the facilities for acquiring a 
good education have been placed within the 
reach of the poorest, that it should be neces- 
sary to compel a resort to these facilities 
under the pains and penalties of law—it 
would be natural to suppose, on the other 
hand, that the bountiful provision made by 
the State would in itself be sufficient to in- 
duce every right-minded citizen to take in- 
stant and constant advantage of them. But 
experience has shown that all the citizens 
are not right-minded and that it is necessary 
to compel by force a compliance with that 
which ought to be reckoned a high privilege. 
There are, as you know, several schools of 
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thought upon this subject. The two ex- 
tremes are represented by those who oppose 
compulsory education altogether and by 
those who are its too extreme advocates. 

The first argue, that to compel the educa- 
tion of the young by law is beyond the pro- 
vince of government and is an intrusion by 
the state into the domain of parental author- 
ity. That parents are by the higher law of 
nature entrusted with the responsibility of 
bringing up children and that parents and 
those standing zz loco parentis should, there- 
fore, be invested with an authority com- 
mensurate with that responsibility. For 
the state, therefore, to interfere by law with 
penalties between parent and child is a 
usurpation of parental responsibilities and 
parental authority, and like all usurpation, 
is tyranny. On the other hand, the extreme 
advocates of compulsory education maintain 
that both parent and child have other duties 
than those which are merely reciprocal, that 
the child is a future citizen in whom the 
state has a stake and that the parent who 
will not or cannot perform his duty by his 
child must, for the safety and well being of 
the state, be made to perform such duty. 
That the prosperity of the state, nay, its 
very existence, depends upon the intelli- 
gence and morality of its citizens, and hence, 
that when government interferes to compel 
the education of the youth of the land, even 
as between parent and child, it is not a usur- 
pation at all but a measure of self preserva- 
tion, and as such a perfectly legitimate and 
natural function of government. 

I have, at perhaps too great length, dwelt 
upon the opposing systems of thought upon 
this subject, but I have done so in what I 
deem a proper search for some principle to 
guide our discussions upon this important 
subject, and I believe that every argument 
that may be put forward on one side or the 
other of this important subject will be 
found to be fairly reducible to one or the 
other of these conflicting schools. In my 
personal belief the truth lies between the 
extremes and in the maxim via media via 
tuta est will be found a solution. For there 
must be a point between the two extremes 
of thought at which the fruth will be found. 
It is revolting to our natural feelings to 
insist in matters of education that the state 
is everything and the parent nothing, and 
equally revolting to the educated mind to 
hold that the parent is everything and the 
state nothing. ’ 

But the question in this state at least has 
passed beyond the stage of academic discus- 
sion, and has entered upon that of practical 
experiment, for the legislature has given us 
an act that is a compromise between the 
conflicting schools of thought and seems to 
be an attempt to find out ‘‘ the middle way.”’ 

I have intimated that the matter of com- 
pulsory education is still experimental in 
Pennsylvania, and the short history of our 
legislation on the subject illustrates the 
thought. 
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In 1895 the legislature passed and the ex- 
ecutive approved the first statute upon the 
subject, but Governor Hastings in an execu- 
tive message accompanying his approval 
intimated very strongly his doubts as to the 
sufficiency of that act, saying that he signed 
it because he believed that the people de- 
manded some legislation on the subject, and 
expressing the hope that future legislatures 
would find a way of improving upon the act 
before him. In 1897 certain amendments 
were passed which also received the execu- 
tive approval. It is not now necessary to 
consider the provisions of these earlier 
statutes because the Act of gor has super- 
seded that legislation and in terms re-. 
pealed it. 

The law, therefore, under which we are 
now acting, and to which we owe due obe- 
dience, is the compulsory education act of 
July 11, Igor. 

I shall not go over the act section by 
section, for that would transgress my limits 
to-day, and I assume that you are suffi- 
ciently familiar with its provisions. 
Neither do I presume to adversely criti- 
cise the act, for both by inclination and 
habit I am disposed to bow to the legis- 
lative wisdom. If it is liable to any criti- 
cism it is the very gentle one that perhaps 
it goes too far in some directions and not 
far enough in others; but as I have already 
intimated the act is experimental and the 
criticism upon which I venture is that 
which may be made upon a good deal of 
the school legislation upon our statute 
books. 

Take for illustration of my meaning in 
one direction the first proviso of the bill 
which provides that the act shall not apply 
to children over thirteen years of age ‘‘ who 
can read and write the English language 
intelligently and are regularly engaged in 
any useful employment or service.’’ Who 
is to fix the degree of intelligence with 
which a given child writes or reads 
English? And who is to determine 
whether the employment or service is a 
useful one? The authority to determine 
these facts ought to be reposed by the act 
in some officer, or else in a disputed case we 
would have to leave their determination to 
a court and jury. Take again the third 
section of the act which provides in¢er alia 
for the establishment of special schools for 
habitual truants, the insubordinate and 
disorderly. Is not this a departure from 
the sphere of pedagogy and an invasion of 
the province of penology? With juvenile 
courts instituted in every county and re- 
form schools established throughout the 
state, why provide for the erection of a 
special school to take care of the incorri- 
gibles. I confess to a certain feeling of 
repugnance at first glance on contemplating 
a public school with a reform school attach- 
ment. I cannot think the provision salu- 
tary or wise, since it casts a slur upon the 
orderly and well behaved, the large majority 
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of our school population, by bringing them 
under the same control with the incorrigible 
and degenerate. Our schools are for in- 
struction, not reform; for education, not 
punishment. The vicious and the vile 
would be much more safely left to the con- 
trol and correction of the policeman and 
committing magistrate. 

Again, the act does not provide for a 
practical matter which doubtless has 
occurred in the experience of many of my 
audience. Here isa boy twelve years of age 
found by the attendance officer a truant on 
the streets. Hecomes from a squalid home 
in the purlieus of a city; the air he breathes 
dis laden with disease germs, the clothes 
he wears are saturated with contagion. 
“What are you going to do with him? The 
law says he must be sent to school. What 
-would you say if confronted with such a 
situation? Would you send that boy to sit 
side by side with the clean, healthy chil- 
dren under your charge, to infect the pure 
atmosphere that ought to be in your school 
rooms, to spread the disease which seems to 
emanate from him carrying death in its 
train? I think not, and yet if the attend- 
ance officer does not take him to school and 
= do not receive him you have broken the 

aw of 1go1 as it stands and are liable to its 
penalties. 

I submit that the law ought to provide 
for the contingency just noted, not by insti- 
tuting a hospital in connection with the 


public schools, but by providing some 
method by which the health officer should 
be bound to take cognizance of the matter, 
and relieve you from the responsibility 
either of evading the law or ruining the 


school. Such are some of the reflections 
that have occurred to my mind on this sub- 
ject and which I submit with a diffidence 

rn of hasty preparation. I feel that they 
are crude and undigested, but they may 
serve to open a debate upon this question. 
I cannot leave the subject however without 
a word or two, more didactic in tone than I 
ought to indulge in in this presence—for 
your daily province is the didactic. 

What opportunity is yours and what re- 
sponsibility! The law gives you authority 
and reinforces that authority with the whole 
ipa of the state behind you, and the pub- 

ic you serve have the just right to hold you 
to a commensurate responsibility. For you 
stand as teachers at the very well-spring of 
those energies that will make or mar the 
future of the republic, whose high destiny 
is in your hands. 

The boys and girls of to-day are the men 
and the women of to-morrow—upon their 
‘shoulders will rest the duties and privileges 
of citizenship. As they are trained by you 
intellectually and ethically, so will they 
perform those duties and measure up to 
those privileges. These boys and girls are 
entitled, therefore, not as a matter of grace 
but as a matter of right, to the best—the 
best lighted and ventilated school houses, 
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the best apparatus for the pursuit of study, 
and, above all, to the best teaching talent 
faithfully and conscientiously applied. 


The discussion of the subject was con- 
tinued by Co. Supt. E. M. Rapp, of 
Berks, who considered Compulsory Edu- 
cation from the standpoint of the county 
superintendent, as follows: 


When the present French Republic was 
engaged in a great political duel with impe- 
rialism, Gambetta, the leader of republican- 
ism, at the time announced as the policy of 
his great party ‘‘universal suffrage based 
upon universal education.’’ It was this 
policy that inspired France and gave her 
that unity of feeling and purpose that lies 
at the basis of the most stable and satisfac- 
tory government which that nation has had 
since the passing of the ancient regime. 
At the time when this policy was announced 
we had witnessed the adoption in our own 
country, not as the policy of a party, but as 
the settled practice of our nation, universal 
freedom, universal citizenship and universal 
education. We stand by that policy to- 
day, with no intention of departing from it. 
The spirit of education is the most intense 
that any people ever before presented in the 
history of the world. In our country the 
institutions of popular education have been 
a growth attending, stimulating and stimu- 
lated by the growth of democratic princi- 

les. As the colonies, and later the states, 

ave grown more and: more democratic in 
spirit and in policy, so have free schools 
been multiplied and improved in order that 
a good education might be brought within 
easy reach of all people. It early became an 
accepted maxim that every child | had a right 
to an education. The child’s right to an 
education is, more properly speaking, the 
community’s right that the child be edu- 
cated. The right to an education rests not 
only on the relation of the chiid to parent, 
but largely also on the relation of the child 
to the state. The child is soon to become a 
free citizen of a free state. His right to an 
education, therefore, has been embodied in 
the fundamental laws of our states as a part 
of that security for free men and free insti- 
tutions which those laws are designed to 
give. Out of the being of every child three 
voices plead for its control, nurture, educa- 
tion—its needs, its capabilities, its possi- 
bilities. Whose duty is it to hear this cry 
of childhood? It is the duty first of the 
father and mother, who are God’s vicege- 
rents on earth for this high duty; second, of 
the community in which the child is born, 
either a blessing or a curse, and third, of 
the state in which, as a citizen, he is to be 
an element of its weal or woe. The prop- 
erty of the state is all under mortgage—and 
first mortgage, too—for the education of the 
children born into its liberty. It is thus 
seen that under God three agencies stand 
by the cradle of every child—the family, the 
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community and the state, and these are 
joined in the sacred alliance to help the 
child’s higher nature to victory in its life— 
to train the child for manhood and liberty. 
These, very briefly, are the unanswerable 
arguments for universal education in a free 
state, and yet in the face of it, and the grand 
array of historic facts that support it, the 
right of the state to educate is questioned, 
and even boldly denied. One party denies 
the right of the state to teach anything, 
affirming that this is the exclusive right 
and duty of the family. Another party, 
borrowing its ideas from the Tory aristoc- 
racy of England of the last century, denies 
its right to teach above the merest rudi- 
ments of knowledge—the three R’s. 

The late Dr. Emerson E. White says, 
“‘The three great aristocracies of the world 
—the aristocracies of caste, of capital and ot 
culture—-the three big C’s—have united in 
a most paternal solicitude lest the workin 
people be spoiled by over-education. Muc 
schooling, they assert, spoils the children of 
toil for their lot in life, fills them with vain 
ambitions, and makes them discontented 
with their lot.’’ It is even asserted, in 
Bacon’s language, that ‘‘the schools are 
filling the realm with idle, indigent and 
wanton people.’’ Whether agreeable or not, 
we must recognize the fact that it is the 
children of the plain people, in city and 
country, who are crowding our school- 
rooms, and these will always be in the ma- 
jority. The children of the masses and not 
of the classes will rule us. ‘‘As the children 
are, so will our sovereigns soon be,’’ was 
the maxim of Horace Mann, which might 
well be written in letters of gold in every 
school-room. Charles Dudley Warner once 
declared that the great trouble with the sys- 
tem of education in the United States is in 
trying to make the educational pyramid 
stand on its apex, and that the problem of 
education for our people would not be solved 
until we made that pyramid stand on its 
base. If we are to build an educational 
pyramid let us insist that its base shall be 
of the most thorough, practical course ot 
elementary study possible, which at least 
every child must take. -Broader rather than 
higher education is needed. Higher educa- 
tion without a foundation laid in element- 
ary education is a castle in the air, which 
collapses at the first rude awakening of the 
ill-bred scholar to the exigencies of actual 
life. But God speed the day when in Penn- 
sylvania every boy of push and brains may 
go from the kindergarten to the university 
by way of the free public school. Yes, the 
school must be placed within easy reach of 
every child born into American citizenship, 
and, in some wise way, it must be seen that 
he goes to school. Whatever else may be 
done, this must not be left undone. The 
teacher must lay his hands in blessing on 
the head of every child born under our flag. 

The amended compulsory attendance act 
marks an epoch in the educational history 
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of Pennsylvania. It may be a means in 
part to sweep from Pennsylvania’s escutch- 
eon the child-labor blot. Dr. Shaeffer will 
address us to-night on that important and 
opportune theme. It is a disgrace to this 
great state that the cause of the child work- 
ers in the mills has not been taken up until 

uite recently. In a recent number of the 

utlook there appeared a scathing article 
on child-labor in Pennsylvania, written by 
Kellogg Durland. Mr. Durland says, ‘‘the 
illiteracy of Pennsylvania children ranks 
the state lowest among the important man- 
ufacturing states of the country and places 
her with the backward states of the south.”’ 
The Pennsylvania Legislature adjourned 
recently after vainly trying to muzzle the 
press, leaving its principal child labor bill 
unpassed—the bill which sought to abolish 
the night work of little girls in the mills. 
While North and South Caroliua, Alabama, 
Texas, Oregon, New Jersey and New York 
were actually reforming their laws, Penn- 
sylvania was indifferently delaying all re- 
form. If the compulsory attendance act is 
to be more effectually enforced we must take 
ome as individual citizens to see that the 
child-labor laws, such as they are, are more 
— enforced and to stand by the child- 
labor reform agitation. The greatest ob- 
stacle to education to-day is the indifference 
of parents to what education means. Moth- 
ers place their children in a school as they 
place dough in an oven and expect them to 
come out educated to a turn. The mass of 
the people to-day hang like a millstone 
about the neck of the teacher, because the 
people do not understand the methods of 
modern schools. The best educational re- 
sults cannot be brought about except 
through the co-operation of parents with 
teachers, and the cultivation of the spirit of 
universal parenthood. 

It cannot be reiterated too often or em- 


phasized too strongly that a system of 
schools can never be far behind or far in ad- 


vance of public opinion. The creation of 
public sentiment in favor of the revised 
compulsory attendance act should be one of 
the chief aims of school officials and the 
friends of popular education, No graver 
duty than this rests upon those in charge of 
school supervision. The creation of a 
proper school sentiment is one of the chief 
duties of a superintendent —more especially 
a county superintendent. For the grit and 
pluck of the world must ever come from 
the strictly rural districts. Orison Swett 
Marden in a late number of the ‘‘ Success,’’ 
says, ‘‘Our great cities would decay from 
their own unnatural conditions were it not 
for the constant streams of fresh, honest, 
vigorous manhood and womanhood con- 
stantly flowing in from the suburbs and the 
country at large. The artificial human 
crop will no more supply the demand than 
hothouses will supply the food of the world. 
The sun-kissed fields and the wind- purified 
kills must always be relied on for men and 
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bread.’’ No one is in a better position to 
help create a more wholesome educational 
sentiment than the county superintendent, 
and public opinion needs a continual agita- 
tion in the direction of better schools. 
County superintendents owe it as a duty to 
the Commonwealth to use every effort to 
carry out the — of the compulsory act, 
and teachers who neglect to carry out its 
provisions deserve an ignominious dis- 
charge. Compulsion is sometimes the only 
way to bring home to a stubborn mind the 
truth that laws are made to be obeyed. 
The fact that the law will meet with opposi- 
tion is no justification for neglecting to en- 
force it. Good supervision is not afraid of 
assuming responsibility. Nothing is more 
despicable than cowardice and duplicity in 
a superintendent. A good many years of 
observation and experience have convinced 
the writer that the most popular and suc- 
cessful superintendents are not the timid 
colorless, non-committal men, but the men 
of strong and positive conviction, forceful 
individuality, manly independence. Your 
milk and water fence-straddler may make 
fewer opponents and enemies, but he also 
makes fewer admirers and stanch friends. 

If a man has brains—just ordinary brains 
—and fair judgment,out-spokenness will not 
hurt him, at least not nearly as much as 
the good-lord-and-yood-devil policy. This 
is because men as a rule prefer principle to 
policy, courage to cowardice. Inacommon- 
wealth that spends millions upon schools, 
the zeal and vigilance of the educator and 
lawmaker should not abate until full and 
effective remedies for all unnecessary ab- 
sence from school have been found and ap- 
lied. We, who have the responsibility of 
eadership in this great work must, in the 
noble words of Canon Farrar, ‘‘ Do our duty 
and pray that we may do our duty here, 
now, to-day; not in dreamy sweetness, but 
in active energy; not in the green oasis of 
the future, but in the dusty desert of the 
present; not in the imaginations of Other- 
where, but in the realities of Now.”’ 


Supt. Charles Lose, of Williamsport, 
was the next speaker, treating the ques- 
tion from the standpoint of the city sup- 
erintendent, as follows: 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 


An intelligent truant officer in a large 
New England city says in his last annual 
report that the work done in compliance 
with compulsory attendance laws cannot 
longer be segregated, but must form an 
essential part of the work of organized 
charities in any city, as well as a vital 
branch of the school system. This appears 
to me to be the right view of the matter. 
To attempt to enforce the Compulsory 
School Law of Pennsylvania with strictness 
and impartiality, without enlisting the aid 
of the organized charities of the community, 
without taking advantage of the provisions 
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of the Juvenile Court Law, without having 
recourse to reformatory, training, and in- 
dustrial homes and schools, both state and 
private, and without considering this 
matter of compulsory attendance as affect- 
ing the entire administration and work of 
the schools is not only to fail to enforce the 
law, but is to inflict much injustice on 
parents and children, and in the end do the 
school system more harm than good. The 
law was enacted gy for the destitute, 
the neglected, the dependent, the delin- 
quent, and the incorrigible child, who is 
not always greatly benefited by being com- 
pelled me 5 4 to attend a public school 
made up of his juniors where he is feared 
by the teacher and shunned by the pupils. 
Unless he can be placed in a shes upon an 
equality with other pupils and kept there 
for several years, the improvement to his 
mind and character will not be very great, 
and for school officials to consider that their 
duty to this child and to the school, and the 
community, ends when they have secured 
from him fairly regular attendance in a 
public school is to take a very narrow view 
of the question. 

As to the help the organized charities of 
the district may give in this work, I wish 
again to quote from the report of the truant 
officer mentioned above. He says: 

“‘As the idea of charity has grown from 
the mere giving of alms to any person who 
may ask, and feeling that one’s duty is 
done, to that of taking the trouble to ascer- 
tain whether the applicant is worthy, and 
punishing him if he is a fraud. or, if he is 
found to be worthy, of helping him ade- 

uately and in such a manner that he may 
thereafter care for himself and not degene- 
rate into a chronic beggar, so the work of 
securing to children the advantages offered 
by the schools for obtaining an education 
does not mean simply the getting of chil- 
dren into school for to-day, that this week’s 
record may be a good one, but rather the 
doing of the thing that will be of the most 
permanent good tothe child. It may mean 
that it is better to allow a child to be absent 
a few days because he lacks shoes or cloth- 
ing or is otherwise neglected, and then to 
prosecute the father to bring him toa real- 
izing sense of his duties towards his chil- 
dren. To furnish shoes or clothing to a 
child without knowledge of his home con- 
ditions, for the sake of getting him into 
school at once, may do the child a perma- 
nent injury. In the first place it may 
weaken the spirit of independence and self- 
reliance which his education should culti- 
vate, and in the end, if the parents think a 
child’s absence may be made a means of 
procuring clothing for him, it may result in 
poorer attendance.”’ 

My own experience in Williamsport sat- 
isfies me that it is a comparatively easy 
matter to get sufficient clothing for those 
children whose parents cannot clothe them 
decently and comfortably for school. But 
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to furnish this clothing in such a way as to 
benefit and not harm the child and the 
family, the assistance of those trained in 
the work of charity will be required, and to 
neglect to secure this assistance is to pur- 
sue a very short-sighted policy. Mothers’ 
clubs, churches, the Poor Board and the 
Health Board, and organized charity work- 
ing in many ways may be trusted to inves- 
tigate thoroughly the condition of destitute 
homes and to furnish in the right manner 
the means necessary to improve this con- 
dition and make it possible for the children 
of such homes to attend school steadily 
without losing their self-respect or being 
offensive to their teacher$ and schoolmates. 
The Compulsory School Law should be so 
enforced that it may decrease rather than 
increase the number of paupers in the State. 

The act popularly known as the ‘‘Juve- 
nile Court Act,’’ approved April 23d, 1903, 
says that the words ‘‘dependent child’’ and 
‘“‘neglected child’’ shall mean any child 
who is destitute, homeless, abandoned or 
dependent upon the public for support, or 
who has not proper parental care or guard- 
ianship; that the words ‘‘ incorrigible child ”’ 
shall mean any child who is charged by its 
parents or guardians with being unmanage- 
able, and that the words ‘‘delinquent child”’ 
shall mean any child, including such as 
have heretofore been designated ‘‘ incorrigi- 
ble children,’’ who may be charged with 


violation of any law of the Commonwealth 
or the ordinance of any city, borough or 
township. 

This act provides that the judge of the 
Court of Quarter Sessions may exercise his 


powers upon the petition of any citizen 
resident of the county setting forth that a 
child is neglected, dependent or delinquent 
and is in need of the care and protection of 
the court; upon the certificate of any magis- 
trate or justice of the peace, in committing 
a child arrested for an indictable offense, 
stating that in his opinion the good of the 
child and the interests of the State do not 
require prosecution; upon the certificate of 
the district attorney, either before or after 
the indictment, stating that the good of the 
child and the interests of the State do not 
require prosecution, and whenever upon 
trial of any indictment of such delinquent 
child the judge trying the cause is of the 
opinion that the good of the child and the 
interests of the State do not require con- 
viction. ; 

This act further provides for the appoint- 
ment of probation officers, who shall serve 
without pay and whose duty it shall be to 
make such investigation as may be required 
by the court and to take such charge of any 
child, before and after trial, as may be 
directed by the court. The judge acting 
under this law may, after an inquiry into 
the facts, commit the child to the care of its 
posse, subject to the supervision of a pro- 

ation officer, or to some suitable institution, 
or to the care of some reputable citizen of 
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good moral character, or to the care of some 
training school, or to an industrial school, 
or to the care of some association willing to 
receive it. Nochild pending a hearing shall 
be held in confinement in any county or 
other jail, police station, or in any institu- 
tion to which adult convicts are sentenced. 

It seems to me that these wise and com- 
plete provisions of the Juvenile Court Law 
make it possible to deal with these, by far 
more troublesome cases, in such a manner 
as to secure the good of the child and the 
welfare of the public schools. The petition 
of a citizen, the certificate of a magistrate 
or district attorney, or the opinion of the 
judge is all that is required to have the 
powers of the court exercised in a case of 
this kind, and when the facts justify it, the 
child may be placed under the supervision 
of a discreet person of good character or in 
some good home or school. And all this 
may be done without once bringing the 
child into contact with criminals or in any 
way further endangering his future. 

Again, an act approved April 15, 1903, 
sagen that whenever a child shall have 

een committed by a court or judge thereof 
to any industrial school or institution of 
like character or shall become an inmate 
thereof, whose parents or guardians are not 
of sufficient ability to pay the expense of 
maintaining and instructing such child, 
such maintenance and instruction shall be 
paid by the county from which such child 
shall have been committed. This removes 
the obstacle that formerly existed, when the 
expense of the maintenance and instruction 
of such a child was paid out of the funds of 
the school district, and insures the co-opera- 
tion of school officials when dealing with 
this class of children. 

It is hardly necessary to discuss here the 
serious effects upon the public schools 
caused by the attendance of the neglected 
and the delinquent child. That the effects 
are serious is proved by the earnest attempts. 
made by all cities to group these children 
by themselves and under teachers specially 
trained to deal with them. The truant 
school, the parental school, and the city 
ungraded school have been organized in 
various forms for them and also with vary- 
ing degrees of success. A strong superin- 
tendent says that the truant school needs 
making over from top to bottom; that it 
should be placed in the hands of experts 
who have made the reformation of youth an 
especial study; and that the method of con- 
ducting it should be so completely changed 
as to bring it into accord with the best 
known principles of reformatory schools. 
However this may be, it is everywhere ad- 
mitted that the ordinary public school is 
seldom prepared to take care of and help 
this kind of a boy or girl, and that the 
school generally endangers its own welfare 
when it tries to do so. 

As to the homes and industrial, training, 
and reformatory schools, state and private, 
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to which these children may be recom- 
mended, it must be confessed that they are 
far too few in Pennsylvania. The House of 
Refuge at Glen Mills, the Pennsylvania 
Reform School at Morganza, and the House 
of Refuge in Philadelphia are entirely in- 
adequate, if they even be the proper places 
for most children committed under the Juve- 
nile Court Act. The remedy lies in multi- 
plying homes for these children and small 
private industrial and training schools. 
Williamsport has a Home for the Friend- 
less for young boys and girls, a Boys’ In- 
dustrial Home for boys up to sixteen years 
of age, and a Girls’ Training School for girls 
of about the sameage. These three institu- 
tions accept from Williamsport and vicinity 
about one hundred boys and girls, clothe 
them neatly and comfortably, furnish them 
with wholesome food and sanitary lodgings, 
and give them the care and training that 
the good home gives. Up to this time the 
public schools of Williamsport have fur- 
nished some of these children with instruc- 
tion, but it is likely that this will not al- 
ways be done; even now it is not considered 
best. I know what each of these three insti- 
tutions has done for its inmates; how the 
oung thief and truant have been cured, 


ow the homeless and neglected have been 
given a home and care, how the incorrigible 
and delinquent have been trained to obey, 
and how the ignorant and shiftless boy or 
girl has been made intoa bright, industrious 


member of the family. Why not increase 
the number of such institutions both in the 
city and in the country, until eve 
neglected and incorrigible child in Pennsyl- 
vania shall have such a home, and have 
such care and instruction as to insure for 
him a happy and useful future? Why leave 
him to the public schools with their six 
hours of care and supervision and their 
hosts of young, untrained teachers ? 

I am aware that there are still some cases 
not listed in my category that are harmful 
to the school or a source of worry to the at- 
tendance officer and the school officials. 
These are the boys whose mercenary parents 
make every sort of an attempt to violate 
both the Compulsory School Law and the 
Factory Law, the girls who are kept at 
home to do occasional housework, the 
pupils who go for a visit of two weeks with 
their mothers, the children, who run 
errands for doless parents, the girls who at- 
tend matinees, and take dancing lessons, 
music lessons, and every other kind of les- 
sons at such convenient hours as interfere 
most with their school lessons, the ordinary 
truant, etc., etc. But for all of these the 
Compulsory School Law furnishes a com- 
plete remedy. In the words of a wise sup- 
erintendent: ‘‘ It isa helpful enactment and 
a substantial aid to the schooling of many 
children who would otherwise be deprived 
of the simplest rudiments of an education.”’ 


The discussion was closed by County 
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Superintendent Samuel Hamilton, of 
Allegheny, as follows: 


I have listened with great interest to the 
discussion of our compulsory act by the 
learned judge from this city, and my good 
opinion of it has been greatly strengthened, 
because he has not found more serious 
objections than the three just pointed out. 

Blackstone says that in the interpretation 
of pd law we must first examine the text, 
and then the context. If these fail to throw 
sufficient light upon it, we should then 
study the evil the law was intended to cor- 
rect, and lastly the purpose that was in the 
mind of those who formulated it. As one of 
the persons who prepared this law, and was 
largely responsible for its enactment, I may 
be able to throw some light upon this 
matter by attempting to answer the objec-: 
tions to the law made by the learned gentle- 
man. 

1. In the first place he says ‘‘the act is 
too thin in some places and too thick in 
others.’’ The answer is that every law isa 
compromise between two extreme opinions, 
and is likely to embody some of the strength 
and some of the weakness of both. Half a 
loaf is better than no bread, and in the up- 
ward movements of the race, when you 
can’t get all you want of a good thing, it is 
wise to take what youcan get. The diffi- 
culty of getting the legislature to give all 
that was desired will account for some of 
the thin places. 

2. In the second place the judge asks, 
‘“Why was the term ‘ useful employment’ 
not defined in the act?’’ Our answer is 
that legal definitions are all-inclusive and 
all-exclusive. They include all they specify 
and exclude everything else. Wecould not 
work into the act nine hundred and ninety- 
nine kinds of useful employment, so we dare 
not name any because all others would have 
been excluded. 

The act has sometimes been criticised be- 
cause it does not name what is an urgent 
reason for absence. There are hundreds of 
such excuses, and since all cannot be 
enumerated, none must be mentioned. 

This principle of law practically elimi- 
nated our school holidays. The act names 
certain days and then adds that they ‘‘shall 
be considered holidays for all purposes what- 
soever as regards the transaction of busi- 
ness.’’ A learned attorney-general of the 
state decided that because the word 
‘*school’’ was omitted from this language, 
we have no school holidays. 

3. In the third place the judge says the 
enforcement of the act would bring the 
untidy, germ-infected child into school to 
be a menace to the health of the pupils. 
The answer is that such an unfortunate 
child, even though he be reeking with the 
germs of disease, must not be robbed of his 
birthright, the sacred right to live and 
learn. If his condition is due to the poverty 
and vice of his parents, he should be res- 
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cued. If his presence in school would 
bring the lives of children into jeopardy, he 
must still be rescued, through the charit- 
able and health organizations of the com- 
munity. This objection refers only to the 
exceptional child in any community, and 
some exceptions may be found to every law. 

I was glad to hear the last speaker advo- 
cate the establishment of industrial homes. 
It would be well if more of the wealth that 
has accumulated in the hands of a few 
should be turned in this direction. Mean- 
while let us see that the law we have is 
enforced as well as possible, and improve it 
when we can. 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


Prof. Walter R. Egbert, of the Clarion 
Normal School, read the following paper, 
being a plea for the use of the ‘* College 
Preparatory Reading ’’: 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY READING: A 
PLEA FOR THEIR USE. 


A comparative study of the status of pub- 
lic education in the different states, at the 
present time, will disclose much dissimilar- 
ity in their various systems; and it must be 
regretfully admitted that Pennsylvania suf- 
fers a little, too, in the comparison. Fair 
Pennsylvania, with her ‘‘midland vales 
lying 'twixt hills of green and bound afar 
by billowy mountains rolling in the blue,’’ 
has reared a people too conservative in this 
direction. Itisa yoy, caper character- 
istic of a wise man that his min 
alert, and receptive to everything of good 
that ——— within his mental range—no 
matter from what source. Is not a state in- 
dividuals in the aggregate? Would not a 
wise state be wise men in mass? 

The northern and the western states have 
forged to the front in educational affairs, 
and while in Pennsylvania the high school 
may be regarded as the summit of the sys- 
tem, in ge 4 of the western and northwest- 
ern states the university comes under the 
patronage of the state as the culmination of 
their public tutelage. There is thus no per- 
ceptible break in the eontinuity of the course 
of study in the transition from the high 
school to the university. Fear of domina- 
tion of the higher institutions may have 
had its influence in retarding the establish- 
ment of uniform courses for our public 
schools—especially in the high schools. 

Very recently, our middle western states 
have given special attention to language 
culture. New conditions of life with con- 
stantly-changing environment make old 
courses of study unsuited to the new de- 
mands. The futility of attempting a perma- 
nent curriculum of study that will outstrip 
time and the future demands of humanity 
must be admitted by all. In our state, the 
courses of study in the public schools per- 
haps need reformation rather than revision. 

ur courses of study are in many respects 


is always. 
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too rigid, and at the same time too frigid,— 
offering ice for intellectual morsels, freezin 
out originality and offering insufficient food 
to inventive thought. We reluctantly ad- 
mit that we continue to follow the old curri- 
cula which every decade assume new phases 
of antiquated conditions. Occasionally, we 
emancipate ourselves from an abuse of the 
past, but will any course of study yield the 
requirements of modern times until we 
emancipate ourselves from even the glories 
of the Past? While we study and respect 
the great traditions in the history of educa- 
tion, we often fail to question their applica- 
bility to modern life. Greek education was 
all right for the Greeks, but their condition 
of living can never again occur on this 
earth. We live to day and in the future. 
In schemes of education, we must close up 
the paths to the Past. Do we want a course 
that will lead us back to the ‘‘ humanities”’ 
of the Middle Ages ?—or one to lead us on 
into the dawning light of the Twentieth 
Century? We need a curriculum having 
the many sided human soul for its basis, the 

ople for its instrument, and the best in 

ree human life for its aim. We need a 

course that shall act as a corrective of the 
times, and not substitute a spirit of calcula- 
tion for the soul of enthusiasm,—not enrich 
the brain as a substitute for the heart. 

In the over-crowded list of studies used in 
our schools, there is frequently no time or 
place for the study of the English Classics. 
By the correlation of studies something has 
been done to condense the Public School 
Course; but the real problem of unification 
and systematizing has yet to be solved. 
The time spent on Arithmetic and English 
Grammar is out of all proportion to the re- 
sults attained. No one ever yet became 
— in the use of the English language 

rom the study of grammar alone. The 

study must be supplemented by the best 
English Classics, if the force and worth of 
English would be understood. A course of 
study devoid of good English literature 
must set a narrow limit to the play of 
human sympathy and the range of mental 
and moral activity. 

The best substance for thought culture is 
the product of thought. The three forms of 
literature—prose, poetry, and the cration— 
are each the product of the mind acting in 
a special way. Prose, the product of the 
intellect, is the best instrument for the cul- 
ture of thought. Poetry, the work of the 
imagination, is the best instrument for the 
culture of the sensibilities. The oration 
appeals to the will. Oratory sweeps through 
the whole individual, binding him down to 
a purpose and urging him on in his career. 
Thus the English classics are a perfect 
mental food. 

Where, outside of the best English class- 
ics, can the student discover the enormous 
force of a few well adjusted English words? 
Milton’s words are charmed words. Dry- 
den’s page is compared to a lawn ‘‘ shaven 
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with the scythe and leveled with the roller.”’ 
DeQuincey illustrates a princely command 
of language. Pope is renowned for his ac- 
curacy of expression. Each author con- 
tributes something of strength, of beauty 
and of elegance. 

Words in the abstract do not truly reveal 
their inherent worth. Like diamonds, their 
beauty is enhanced by their correct setting. 
Rhetoric treats of diction and examines the 
isolated word. For purity our dictionaries 
are sufficient, but for propriety and preci- 
sion the final appeal must be made to our 
best English productions. The cultured 
musician cares nothing for rag-time; the 
skilled painter of landscape sees nothing to 
admire ina cheap chromo. So the student 
of classic English is lifted above the forced 
inspiration and the vulgar hero. His own 
mind, treasuring what it feeds upon, be- 
comes a storehouse from which to draw 
valuable thoughts. Classic English is the 
panacea for cheap effusions of lachrymose 
verbiage and the anodyne of the pseudo- 
pathetic. Who that has once soared on 
eagle wings can stand with the stork? 

Every one must admire the magnificent 
and almost superabundant diction of Rufus 
Choate. This is what he once wrote in his 
diary: ‘‘I have long been in the habit of 
reading daily some first-class English au- 
thor, chiefly for the copia verborum, to avoid 
oy into cheap and bald fluency—to 
give elevation, dignity, sonorousness and 
refinement to my vocabulary.”’ 

It is an injury to the mind under cultiva- 
tion to hold it in narrow compass. The 
Chinese classics are revered in the country 
which produced them, yet a native of the 
empire, now resident in this country, fa- 
miliar with the English, says that his na- 
tive language is incapable of conveying 
thought outside a certain range. The 
English sets no bounds to his thoughts or 
expressions. He can think up—up to the 
highest heaven, and down—down to the 
lowest depths. Shall the privilege acquired 
by a foreigner be denied to any one born to 
our native tongue? 

There should be systematic teaching of 
the best English productions throughout 
the grades. The second ten years of the 
child’s life may be called the storage period 
of the mind. During this time he should be 
generously furnished with those gems of 
thought so readily committed and so con- 
veniently applied in after life. Such a men- 
tal treasure-house is a possession of perma- 
nent worth and exhaustless resource. 

The so-called ‘‘ College Preparatory Read- 
ings’’ is an admittedly excellent selection 
of the English classics, and covers a suffic- 
ient range of literature to give all the cul- 
ture value desired. Their use for college 
entrance is clearly set forth in the Cornell 
‘‘Prospectus,’’ as follows: ‘‘ The examina- 
tions are not designed to test the candidate’s 
familiarity with the history of English lit- 
erature or with the minutiz of the books 
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described, but to test his ability to express 
himself readily and easily in accordance 
with the usages of ordinary prose composi- 
tion.’’ Also, ‘‘the candidate is expected.to 
learn from these books the art of expressing 
himself. Mere knowledge of the book is of 
less importance than his ability to write 
good English.”’ 

These classics are not intended for imita- 
tion. In general they are inimitable, yet 
certain qualities of good usage, such as en- 
ergy, clearness and emphasis, may be best 
studied and explained from good classic 
English. A very desirable acquisition to 
be obtained from the correct study of good 
literature is the ability to pack a sentence 
with thought. Condensation is more valu- 
able than inflation. The human voice, pent 
in the narrow trumpet, issues forth louder, 
stronger and more piercing; so a thought 
couched in a few words darts forth more 
furiously and pierces to the purpose. 

The culture value of the English classics 
is not fully understood and appreciated, 
even by some scholarly men. All admit 
the desirability of being able to use good 
English, but not all concede that the easy 
use is anything else than a gift. The use 
of language, good or bad, is a habit, and, 
like all habits, it is acquired. It is possible 
for every one to grow to the extreme of his 
aspirations in the use of language. 

he careful student in the classics soon 
learns that expression is to thought what 
the countenance is to character. Thought 
is the fixture; expression should be likea 
fluid to conform to it. Expression exists 
for the thought, and not thought for the 
expression. Either should not be studied 
distinct from the other. Like Hugh Miller, 
that student has made a valuable discovery 
when he perceives that ‘‘ Cowper possessed 
above all modern poets the power of bend- 
ing the most stubborn and unyielding words 
in the language around his thinking, so as 
to fit every indentation and irregularity of 
outline, as a shipcarpenter adjusts the 
planking grown flexible in his hand to the 
exact outline of his vessel.’’ Language 
must be treated from a two-fold standpoint: 
it is the instrument of thought and the me- 
dium of expression. 

The only effective means of enlisting, 
marshalling and commanding the forces of 
language is the persistent and continuous 
union of a critical study of that language 
with its critical use. Language needs to Ee 
searched. Words in their use must be 
weighed and measured. Use must make 
them familiar and ready to the pen or 
tongue. A consummation devoutly to be 
wished is the ability to store words within 
reach and hold them in mental reserve until 
wanted, and then call them forth by the 
unconscious need of a thought. Nothing 
else can give this than the study and use 
of language in long-continued and critical 
practice. It is the fruitage of a slowly 
growing mind, and in the scheme of edu- 
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cation it calls fora beginning in life’s morn- 


ing. 

Great ideas, even though they be but a 
poem, help to create a great people. The 
Greeks were great until they forgot Homer. 
Poetry holds charmed lessons for the young 
and consolation for the aged. Where else 
can be found the records, hopes and tradi- 
tions of the past generations pointing to 
the present? Here, too, are the —_ drops 
of comfort for those piteous souls sent 
among mankind toosoon. Poetry will in- 
spire faith in — to come, teaching the 
nobleness of sacrifice and constancy and 
suffering. By what right do we hold back 
a part of their heritage from the children? 

In the customary spirit of calculation it 
will be asked, what is gained by using the 
College Preparatory Readings in the grades 
in which they are taught? Then let it be 
answered as follows: 

1. Their use rescues English Grammar and 
Rhetoric from the purely abstract and theo- 
retical. 

2. They supply the best types of pure, varied 
and elegant English. 

3. They furnish models for literary work. 

4. They supply themes for literary training. 

5. By illustrating the proper and exact use of 
words, they make the English language more 
serviceable to the individual. 

6. They give poise, breadth and steadiness to 
one’s vocabulary. 

7. They have a high social value— enlarging 
one’s personality—thus fitting him to live more 
efficiently and helpfully. 

8. Familiarity with these works will remove 
something of reproach which attaches to ignor- 
ance of our best literature. 

g. The English classics prescribed for college 
entrance are a part of our best and most valuable 
inheritance, and rightfully belong to all users 
of the language. 

The question of articulation between the high 
school course and the college course is here 
made no part of the discussion. At a meeting 
of the Board of Principals of our Normal 
Schools, held November 4, 1897, the following 
action was taken: 

I. That the Middle State College require- 
ments in English be adopted as the require- 
ment of the course for the preceding year in 
the Normal Schools. (Obligatory after 1898.) 

In this action, our Normal schools have not 
been made tributary to the colleges. While 
their action is a point to the advantage of the 
College Preparatory student in the Normal, the 
enactment extends to all seniors. It is the be- 
lated recognition of what our colleges have long 
known—the special training value of our Eng- 
lish classics. 

In the department of language there can be 
no question as to the utility of these prescribed 
books, and this utility is no abstract phantom. 
Are not some of our high schools and the upper 
grades in the grammar departments failing to 
make use of one of the strongest forces in edu- 
cation? If there be any repugnance against 
their adoption because they are “ College Pre- 
paratory Readings,’’ know, first of all, that they 

-are part and parcel of the English literature. 
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The college has no monopoly here. These 
works are ours—yours and mine; and their 
adoption into our public schools would not 
necessarily imply that the common schools have 
yielded to the higher institutions. The fact, 
honored President, that this subject has a place 
on our programme is portentous evidence that 
our grand old Keystone State will soon shake 
off this linguistic lethargy. 


Miss Myrtle Magee, of Oil City, read 
the next paper, on ‘‘ Literature as Read- 
ing in the Public Schools,’’ as follows: 


All lovers of literature everywhere have wel- 
comed the movement toward placing literature 
in the reading classes of the common schools. 
The life and the highest ideals of the race are 
preserved in its literature and renew their ac- 
tivity in the mind that received them. In look- 
ing for a working definition of literature, we 
noted this one by Supt. Babcock: ‘‘ Consider 
these statements: ‘The cat can mew.’ ‘The 
dog can bark.’ They have a familiar sound; 
they are statements of truth; but they are not 
literature ; they are expression at its lowest 
power. Compare them with these statements 
of Burroughs: ‘ The English sparrow is a rowdy.’ 
‘A rabbit lives under my roof; he feels safe 
there.’ It is evident that in these we have ex- 
pression raised to a higher power, expression 
touched by feeling, pulsating with human in- 
terest. We may define literature, then, as the 
higher power of expression—differing in degree 
as one star from another, but always above the 
first or mere statement.”’ 

Even before the child has entered school his 
ear may have been atuned to the melodies of 
verse, and his mind quickened with pleasant 
fancies. His first reading should be made. at- 
tractive and entertaining to him. It should 
cultivate his ear to the rhythm of verse and 
rouse his fancy. And to accomplish this, noth- 
ing is better than nursery rhymes and jingles. 
Mother Goose is the best primer. No matter if 
the rhymes be nonsense verse. The child ac- 

uires the accent of emphasis and rhythmical 
orm. The mere art of reading is more readily 
learned if the words first presented to the eye 
are those which are already familiar to the ear. 

Stories about imaginary beings from fairy 
tales best supply what a child needs. They are 
full of imagination, yet very simple; they culti- 
vate the morals, for they put objects before the 
child in such manner that they call forth the 
moral judgment either in approbation or dislike. 

Children have a good and quick ear for the 
music and rhythm of verse, and they catch that 
long before they seize the sense. It pleases 
them and they hasten to enjoy the pleasure. 

Fairy tales and folkstories, fanciful tales and 
wonder-books follow in order and furnish an 
abundance of literature for the primary school 
age The child’s world is pictured with images 
of beautiful spirits whom he has learned to love 
or of evil spirits from whom he shrinks. 

As he grows older and his knowledge, gained 
by experience, becomes more abundant, the 
teal in the story is not cared for so much and 
a greater interest is taken in the beautiful in 
nature, art and poetry, which will remain as a 
thing worthy of desire and will give an ideal 
guidance and activity to the fancy. 
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If there were nothing but realities in fairy 
tales, the child’s mind would expand only to 
impressions of sensible objects, it would not re- 
ceive poetry nor would he have the admiration 
and respect which is part of religion. 

Again all education must start from the indi- 
vidual, but with the aim of raising the indi- 
viduality, of ra ge the tendency of imagi- 
nation to center in self, by placing him amidst 
general human companionship. 

The genuine fairy tale always represents a 
deep moral content, for its root is the poetic 
side of the mind which clothes a higher truth 
in visible shapes and delivers it in the form of 
astory. It also adds a great many moral con- 
ceptions which lead beyond the imagination. 

Ethical ideas are the chief constituents of 
fairy tales. Upon them rests the purity that is 
peculiar to childhood. This is why the child 
has such a delight in them, why he shows such 
an easy and clear understanding of them and 
why he is so satisfied with them, the fairy tale 
is so simple. 

The teacher has more to do with children’s 
reading than most teachers are aware. It is a 
great privilege to be consulted about a child’s 
reading. 

It is assumed that before a teacher will try to 
interest her pupils in a book, she will satisfy 
herself that it is good literature. As in every 
other kind of reading one should be very care- 
ful as to the kind and quantity of fanciful tales 
for certain periods in the child’s life. Cer- 
tainly the best should be selected. A very 
excitable and imaginative child should not be 
allowed free course, while to the not fanciful 
child they are of the greatest value because 
they awaken faculties in the child that as yet 
have been dormant. 

During the first eight years of the child’s life 
he is interested in language true to life, he 
cares for color and action, for the impossible 
and marvellous, therefore he delights in fairy 
tales and myths. The rhythm attracts him. 
Even prose stories run in his ears with rhythm. 

Between the years eight and fourteen he 
reads books of travel and invention and is 
anxious to ascertain how things are made and 
how they are done. Give him this kind of 
stories in literature when it embodies truth and 
thought and he will soon, of his own accord, 
cast aside material having little or no value. 

A child’s life will be injured if stories be 
taken from it—it will be deprived of those 
things that are necessary for healthy growth. 
In our upper grades are read with good results 


three of Dickens’ novels, lives of some of our | 


statesmen, poems by Longfellow, Lowell and 
Whittier, Tales by Hawthorne and Legends of 
Different Nations. 

The best literature is the waar kind for all 
children. The attempt to understand some- 
thing which is beyond us is one of the best 
means of education. Sir Walter Scott wrote: 
“ Children derive impulses of a powerful and 
important kind from heering things that they 
cannot entirely comprehend. It is a mistake 
to write down to their understanding. Set 
them on the right scent and let them puzzle 
it out ”’ 

Fiction for young people may be so selected 
that it will stimulate, instruct and ennoble 
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them. It should make them ambitious and fill 
the mind with tenderness and sympathy for 
misfortune and admiration for heroic deeds. 

Men and women live wrongly when they read 
wrongly. When a child has acquired the read- 
ing habit, it will be the question of only a few 
years until he will become an intelligent and 
valuable citizen. From studying the best liter- 
ature our youth will obtain culture and refine- 
ment. 

Prof. Richard Burton said, in the North 
American Review, “A piece of literature is an 
organism and should, therefore, be put before 
the scholar, no matter how young, with his 
head on and standing on both feet.’’ 

A great many children do not acquire a taste 
for good reading. This is due partly to the fault 
or ignorance of parents and teachers and in 
some cases to the lack of proper means of culti- 
vation. This taste is not general naturally and 
should be carefully cultivated. Of course a great 
difference is found in children in respect to their 
natural inclination to reading, but we have 
found very few in whom it cannot be more or 
less developed by training. 

All fairy tales, fables and legends form simply 
an opening into the broad expanse of literature 
—especially that of poetry, which is one of the 
most effective means of education. A man ma 
be skilled in all science and still be uneducated, 
but if he is familiar with the works of any of 
the great poets, he is educated even if he fail to 
know other things. 

William E. Channing once said, ‘‘God be 
thanked for good books. They are the voices 
of the distant and the dead and make us heirs 
to the spiritual life of past ages. No matter 
how poor I am—no matter though the prosper- 
ous of my own time will not enter my obscure 
dwelling—if Milton will cross my threshold to 
sing to me of Paradise, and Shakespeare open 
to me the worlds of imagination and the work- 
ings of the human heart, and Franklin enrich 
me with his practical wisdom, I shall not pine 
for want of intellectual companionship, and I 
may become a cultivated man though excluded 
from what is called the best society in the place 
where I live.’’ 

Good literature should be placed in every year 
and every grade throughout the school course. 
This literary study adds to the value of the 
school course and gives pupils a vocabulary that 
they could get in no other way, and besides, 
there is no better channel through which to 
reach the moral nature and impress the higher 
truths of human conduct. 

In the higher grades, no piece of literature, 
whether prose or poetry, accomplishes its high- 
est good with the student until his study reaches 
back to the soul of the author. Some of the 
most satisfactory work of literature in our. 
grammar grades may be traced directly to a 
love for the poet, borne into the hearts of the 
children through reading his life in the lines he 
has written. What child does not love to read 
any poem written by Henry W. Longfellow? 

The questions ‘‘ How shall we set about this 
work? What method shall we use?” have 
troubled so many interested in the work. I 
would answer by saying, *‘ To introduce litera- 
ture into the schools is simply ¢o do it.’ It 
must not be treated as a distinct and separate 
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subject with a beginning and end. Literary 
training is always beginning and never ending. 
It does not have to change in order to be 
suited to the various stages of educational 
growth. It is to be studied for the spirit and 
tone. 

In the intermediate and grammar grades, we 
must lead the child to an enjoyment of what he 
reads; help him to see the beauty in the litera- 
ture; encourage him to read much at home; 
encourage him to read much aloud; for only in 
much reading will he acquire fluency. 

If the teacher will make a practice of using, 
as often as she can, the new and difficult words 
that occur in the daily reading, in her general 
couversation during the day, she will find the 
children’s vocabulary greatly increased. 

When the teachers of advanced pupils realize 
the full meaning of the word reading ; when 
they realize that they are setting before the 
child that which will ennoble him, never again 
will they have to be urged to teach their pupils 
to read. 

These are times when there are so many 
cheap books—and a majority of the children 
will read something—but if they are directed 
aright and their tastes cultivated their minds 
will be strong and their morals good. The 
public schools can do no better service than to 
send out from its doors boys and girls who 
delight in good literature. 

“But the old books, the old books, the mother loves 
them best, 
They leave no bitter taste behind to haunt the youthful 
They bid ‘us hope, they bid us fill our hearts with 
visions fair ; 
They do not paralyze the will with problems of despair.” 
COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS. 


The chair called for names for the Com- 
mittee on Nominations, when the follow- 
ing nine gentlemen were proposed, and 
elected by acclamation: 

Deputy J. Q. Stewart, Supts. Jas. M. 
Coughlin, L. E. McGinnes, G. W. Moore, 
C. A. Babcock, J. T. Kendall, Frank 
Hopper, G. W. Phillips and M. J. Brecht. 

The morning session then adjourned. 





THE RECEPTION. 


The reception given to the members ot 
the Association in the afternoon of Tues- 
day by the teachers of Wilkes-Barré was 
one of the pleasant features of the session. 
The High School was decorated with 
flowers and festoons of laurel and pine. 
The visitors were received by City Supt. 
Coughlin, Prof. Breidinger, and the fol- 
lowing committee: Miss Kate Voigt, 
chairman, Misses Faulds, Davis, Butler, 
Verlenden, Coughlin, Young, Morgan, 
Moses, Mrs. Ferguson and Mrs. Mc- 
Ginty, and Messrs. John A. Kenny, 
Wayne T. James, John Howarth, James 
Devaney, F. L. Koerner and A. W. Moss. 

Two punch bowls, plentifully supplied 
with lemonade, were in charge of Misses 
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Mary Williams, Florence Walters, Lucita 
Krause and Edith Parks. In one of the 
class rooms on the upper floor refresh- 
ments were served, consisting of ice 
cream, cake and coffee. ‘Those who. 
served included Misses Hoffman, O’ Neill,. 
Wood, Miller, Gibson and others. 

During the afternoon Messrs. Arnold. 
Lohmann, violinist, and John Shepherd, 
pianist, gave a number of selections and 
won many compliments. 

EXHIBIT OF SCHOOL WORK. 

There was also an interesting and in- 
structive exhibit of drawing and writiug 
from the schools of Wilkes-Barré and 
Allentown in the High School building, 
which attracted considerable attention. 





TUESDAY EVENING. 





USIC for the evening session was 

furnished by the Boys’ Choir of 

St. Stephen’s Episcopal church. ‘Theirs 
‘* Viking Song’’ was heartily encored. 

Vice-President J. R. Flickinger took 

the chair, and introduced President A. L.. 

Jones, who read the following address on 


THE TRAINING OF THE TEACHER. 


Long established custom makes it one of the 
duties of the President.of this Association to 
give expression to his views on some educa- 
tional problem of the day. The solution may 
or may not be reached, but every such officer 
has made the attempt. It is in obedience to 
the custom that this paper has been written. 
It is not my desire to offer for your considera- 


tion anything of a mysterious nature, nor to- 


suggest a form of question startlingly new. 


“ The Training of a Teacher’’ has been chosen. 
for a subject, not because teachers are having. 


every advantage in their professional training, 


nor because the methods in vogue are defective;: 


but it is the conviction of many teachers to-day 


that the whole problem of education is intensely: 


interesting, that its discussion is eminently’ 
practical, and that there are certain phases of it: 
that stand out with ready conditions for imme-- 
diate solution. The preparation of any indi-- 
vidual for his profession is always of greatest: 
moment to himself; but when that professiow 
has to deal with the interests of a country in its 
relations to its government, its social economy, 
and the homes of all its people, the provisions 
for most judicious and careful training for all 


that desire to enter the profession is absolutely | 


necessary to the stability of the state. The 
subject is important to every community 
through the making and enforcement of equit- 
able laws; it touches the home by its enriching 
power of bringing the best literature of the ages 
to the fireside, and introducing the noblest 
characters in all history to the family group. 
The trained teacher enables her pupils to know 
the world as the home of man, to beget a live 
interest in all men and nations, to see with a 
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skilled eye the phenomena of nature, and to 
enrich mankind by their power of voice and pen. 

Three hundred years ago Richard Mulcaster, 
master of Merchants Tailors’ School, London, 
proposed a teachers’ college as a department of 
the university. ‘‘I conclude, therefore,’’ he 
said, ‘‘that this trade requireth a particular 
coliege for these four causes: first, for the sub- 
ject, being the mean to make or mar the whole 
fry of our state; secondly, for the number, 
whether of them that are to learn, or of them 
that are to teach; thirdly, for the necessity of 
the profession, which may not be spared; 
fourthly, for the matter of their study, which is 
comparable to the greatest possessions, for 
language, for judgment, for skill how to train, 
for variety in all points of learning, wherein 
the framing of the mind and the exercising of 
the body craveth exquisite consideration.’’ 
This good seed sown so many years ago pro- 
duced no apparent fruit. 

La Salle, two hundred years ago, saw the 
need of better teachers as he visited among the 
poor in his parish at Rheims. He established 
a training department for the teachers in his 
church schools. He gave them some direc- 
tions as to their life, made them promise to 
give up everything to poverty, chastity, and 
obedience. The first of these vows has come 
as a legacy to the teacher of to-day. The suc- 
cess of the movement in France under La Salle 
was so great that his teachers were called to 
teach as rapidly as be could prepare them. 

Though France was first in point of time in 
the introduction of the training school, Ger- 
many bettered the instruction much more. In 
1697 Francke organized a teachers’ class in 
connection with his school in Halle. Among 
the students who flocked to his school to 
learn his improved methods was Hecker, who 
founded a teachers’ seminary in Stettin, in 
Pomerania, in 1735, and another in Berlin in 
1748. The graduates of the school in Berlin 
were considered so far superior to untrained 
teachers that it is said that Frederick the Great 
gave orders that no other should be employed 
to teach in the schools in the crown lands of 
his kingdom. 

Both the schools at Berlin (afterward removed 
to Pottsdam) and Stettin became state institu- 
tions, the first training schools supported by the 
government of any foreign state. 

The training school idea shows that the first 
purpose was to extend the scholarship of those 
intending to teach, the theory being in many 
cases that fitness to teach consisted only in the 
possession of more than the average amount of 
learning, that the faculty of acquiring knowl- 
edge necessarily implied the faculty of impart- 
ing it; nothing being needed but knowledge. 
The old universities, which were frequently 
teachers’ seminaries, bound their students, as a 
condition of graduation, to teach for a time, 
more or less, after leaving the university. When 


the Reformation made it so necessary that all | 


children should be educated, an army of teach- 
ers had to be improvised ; so it happened that 
the brightest students in the universities and 
schools were drafted into the ranks of teachers. 
It necessarily occurred that teachers having 
good scholarship sometimes failed to teach well, 
while others having much less scholarship, met 
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with surprising success in their schools. It was 
an inference, naturally drawn, that method was 
another element in a teacher’s professional out- 
fit almost co-ordinate with scholarship. 

Pestalozzi was a most noted example of the fact 
that a man of very limited learning may become 
a great teacher. His confidence in method was 
such that he believed a text-book constructed 
according to his plan would enable an illiterate 
man to become a good teacher. He believed 
that he could make education universal. He 
would make every home a school, and every 
mother a teacher. The ignorance of the parent 
would be no bar to home instruction, if his 
method was used. Scholarship was now rele- 
gated to a second place. Jacotot, who followed 
Pestalozzi, also aimed at universal education, 
even when educated and trained teachers could 
not be found. His famous paradox, ‘‘ Every 
man can teach, and even teach that which he 
himself does not know,”’ is suggestive of the 
exaggerated value that was given to method by 
Pestalozzi and his immediate followers. 

There is, however, a natural aptitude for 
teaching, as there is for the practice of other 
professions and kinds of business, a sense in 
which the preparation is beyond the reach of 
environment or training. Education and train- 
ing do much to give power and skill, yet nat- 
ural skill stands superior. The individual who 
is in close touch with the child, who can blend 
with it in its sorrows and joys, in its failures and 
successes, is the one that makes for character, 
for life. Adequate natural capacity and a re- 
sponsive nature are qualities on which can be 
placed the basis for a successful school-room 
experience. 

During the first hundred years of the training 
school agitation there was but a tardy growth. 
Since the days of Pestalozzi and the reforma- 
tory movement in educational methods, the 
necessity of schools for the training of teachers 
has taken a strong hold on educational thought 
in several countries. In the United States con- 
ditions varied in different communities; but 
where men most sought wisdom and where in- 
telligence was cultivated, there the trained 
teacher found ready employment and valued 
service. 

In many of our states there was great desire 
for better educational facilities and for a class 
of more competent teachers. Agitation was 
common. The credit of having first arrested 
the attention of thinking men to the necessity 
of immediate and permanent improvement in 
the system of free or public schools belongs to 
James C. Carter, of Lancaster, Mass. He advo- 
cated an institution for the training of teachers 
exclusively as early as 1824. He used the means 
at hand on which to erect the advanced and 
much-needed structure. In 1827, he opened an 
institution with especial reference to the educa- 
tion of teachers on the plans which he had 
propounded. He memorialized the legislature 
of his state for aid. He stated that he was 
‘‘apout to open a seminary for the particular 
instruction of those who may resort to me for 
that purpose, in the science of education, or in 
the best means of developing the physical, 
moral and intellectual powers of the young by 
judicious and wholesome exercise of those pow- 
ers, He had evolved the true training school 
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idea. He asked the legislature, as the chosen 
guardian of the youth and their education, to 
extend a moderate amount of public patronage, 
so as to diminish the necessary expenses to 1n- 
dividuals who would aspire to the responsible 
employment of teachers of the young.’’ The 
committee to whom the memorial was referred 
made a favorable report. They said that ‘‘ Mr. 
Carter's plan is entirely practical in its charac- 
ter, simple in its details and peculiarly calcu- 
lated to develop the powers of the mind.”? The 
committee preferred an institution ‘‘ detached 
entirely from all other pursuits with the simple 
object in view’’—the preparation of teachers. 
They were very frank in expressing their views 
as to the necessity of such preparation and their 
conviction that the schools of the Common- 
wealth were not such as they should be. They 
reached the conclusion that ‘‘the failure of the 
schools to accomplish the highest objects for 
which they were established, in nearly all cases 
can be traced to the incompetency of the teach- 
ers.”” ‘‘To have competent teachers,’’ said 
they, ‘‘we must instruct them in the business 
of their profession.’? The committee made a 
logical and eloquent plea for an appropriation, 
but it was not made, and the plan failed for 
want of proper support. 

In 1834 the Rev. Charles Brooks of Medford, 
Mass., while returning from London, made the 
acquaintance of Dr. St. Julius of Hamburg, who 
had been sent by the King of Prussia to learn 
the conditions of the schools, hospitals, prisons 
and other public institutions in the United 
States. The companionship of these two men 
on board the sailing vessel resulted in the suc- 
cessful planting of the training school idea in 
America. Mr. Brooks says: ‘‘I fell in love 
with the Prussian system, and it seemed to 
possess me like a missionary angel. After this 
I looked upon each child as a being who could 
complain of me to God if I refused to provide 
for him a better education after what I had 
learned.” In 1835 he called a convention of 
the citizens of Plymouth, to whom he opened 
the whole matter showing that the great work 
in education must begin by founding a training 
school for teachers. Convention followed con- 
vention. At one of them Daniel Webster said, 
‘‘This plan of a training school for teachers is 
designed to elevate the common schools, and 
thus carry out the noble ideas of the fathers. 
But there is a larger view. Every man and 
every woman, every brother and sister is a 
teacher. Parents are eminently teachers. 
Now, if training schools are to teach teachers, 
they make parents and all who, in any way, 
influence childhood competent to their high 
office.’”’ John Quincy Adams, who was present 
at same meeting, said, ‘‘The original settlers 
of New England were the first people on the 
face ot the globe who undertook to say that all 
children should be educated. On this our de- 
mocracy has been founded. I am happy,” 
said he, “to find it now our aim to elevate the 
town schools to the new wants of a growing 
community by educating our teachers to do 
their work most acceptably.’’ In consequence, 
Edmund Dwight donated ten thousand dollars 
toward the establishment of a Normal School 
at Lexington, the legislature of the state appro- 
priated a like sum towards its support, and 
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Rev. Cyrus Peitce became its first principal. 


Horace Mann said of ‘‘ Father Peirce’’: ‘‘ He 
not only knew how to teach with precision, but 
he evoked from his pupils such force of con- 
science as insured thorough study and assimila- 
tion of whatever was taught.’’ The State 
Normal School in America had its birth on 
July 3, 1839. It was the herald of good tidings 
for the youth of Massachusetts and of America. 
The enemies of the new school marshalled their 
forces, harrassed its friends, and did royal 
battle for the traditions of their ancestors. 
Not only legislators but school men as well 
joined hands to overthrow the new project. 
But in spite of opposition, the plan grew until 
twenty years later a branch reached Pennsyl- 
vania, and in accordance with the Act of 1857 
the first State Normal School was opened at 
Millersville. 

While New England can justly claim the first 
State Normal School, Pennsylvania is believed 
to have been the first of our American states to 
inaugurate the work of helping teachers. The 
legislature gave alinost constant aid to advanced 
schools which aimed to send out teachers for 
the schools of the State. The University of 
Pennsylvania, then called the Academy of 
Philadelphia, as early as 1748, was designed 
partially as a school for teachers. Dr. Frank- 
lin, the chief among its founders, in urging its 
claims for assistance, remarked ‘‘that the 
Academy will be able-to furnish a supply of 
such teachers as are of good morals and known 
character, and can teach children reading, 
writing, arithmetic, and the grammar of their 
mother tongue.’”’ The preparation of teachers 
was made an object at the Westtown Boarding 
School, established by the Society of Friends 
and opened in 1799. The Moravians established 
at Nazareth Hall in 1807, a special department 
for the preparation of teachers. As early as 
1786 the legislature appropriated money to 
colleges on condition that they would educate a 
certain number of young men desiring to fit 
themselves for teachers. In 1834 Dr. George 
Junkin, President of Lafayette College, sug- 
gested to the legislature the plan “of establish- 
ing in the existing colleges in the State, 
teachers’ courses and model schools.’? Con- 
cerning the model school he said, ‘“‘ Let a com- 
mon schoul, to be kept full of children from 
the neighborhood, such as is desirable to see 
established in every district, be established 
contiguous to the college buildings, which 
school shall be a model in its buildings, its 
fixtures, desks, books, apparatus, rules, regula- 
tions, ani mode of management.’’ The trustees 
of Lafayette College in 1838, the year before 
the opening of the Lexington Normal School, 
erected a building for a model school, estab- 
lished a teachers’ course in the college, and 
elected a principal. But the public was not 
ready to respond and to sustain the movement, 
and the project failed; but many parts of Dr. 
Junkin’s plans revived in the Normal School 
policy of a later day. 

The Normal Schools of this State have grown 
rapidly in number and wonderfully in influence. 
They have been continuously aided by legis- 
lative appropriations; they have been loyally 
supported by Pennsylvania’s sons and daugh- 
ters, Their work in advancing the educational 
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standard of our Commonwealth to its present 
degree of efficiency is unquestioned. No other 
State has such fine buildings, so well equipped, 
and faculties so well trained to be masters in 
these schools and leaders for aspiring teachers. 

The training school for teachers has indeed 
become a prominent part of the public school 
system of the State. No one questions its value 
and no one suggests a substitute. It has now 
no enemies, but innumerable friends among all 
classes of citizens. Its best friends are now 
seeking for it higher ideals, the best methods of 
administration and most rational means for 
supplying the public schools with teachers of 
highest efficiency. The friendly critics fre- 
quently discuss conditions of entrance, course 
of study, and practice teaching. 

Dr. Snyder, of the Greeley, Col., State Nor- 
mal School, in his Report on Normal Schools, 
mentions as fundamental conditions for en- 
trance: 

(a) Maturity, (b) good health and soundness 
of organs, (c) natural fitness to teach, (d) com- 
mon sense, (e) high mindedness, (f) native 
ability. The above are requisites that cannot 
well be ignored, if the State will use its appro- 

riations to best advantage, and conserve the 
ullest interests of its wards, the pupils of the 
public schools. The strength of the Normal 
School lies in the recognition of these condi- 
tions. The discerning eye and the good judg- 
ment of the principal will be sufficient to sift 
the applicants relative to nearly all the condi- 
tions named. Native ability and fitness to 
teach are more difficult to detect. By the plan 
in vogue, the prospective teacher attends the 
school sometimes two or three years before she 
has a chance to show in the model school 
whether she has the teaching personality. The 
proper teaching fitness is tested only by actual 
teaching; our method throws the question of 
personality into the last few months of the 
normal course. It is then late to make a deci- 
sion, after the student has used her time and 
the funds of the State in acquiring a profession 
in which she cannot hope to be successful. 
Can it not be arranged that the students enter- 
ing the regular normal course should immedi- 
ately go into the model school? Then profes- 
sional study, and the observation and practice, 
go hand in hand. In a third of a year or less, 
the faculty can decide whether the candidate 
has a teaching personality. If she has it, her 
education may go on; if not, she will be greatly 
benefited to know that she is handicapped by 
inborn qualities unfitting her to realize reason- 
able ambitions in the field of teaching. She 
will fail, because she has not the ‘inborn 
birthright to teach,’? while she may just as 
surely succeed in another profession to which 
nature has given her the valued keynote to 
success. When the Normal School graduate 
does not have a teaching personality, she is 
branded by the public as a failure, and the 
Normal School is charged with defective train- 
ing. It seems Prtnne: therefore, that one 
means of reaching highest efficiency is to elimi- 
nate rigorously those from the classes in the 
Normal Schools who have no native ability or 
natural fitness to teach. 

For entrance into a Normal School the can- 
didate should have the training of a good high 
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school. In nearly all the States the Normal 
Schools admit those with a high school educa- 
tion or its equivalent, and only those who 
expect to teach. The public schools are ex- 
pected to provide pupils with general scholar- 
ship such as can be received in the different 
high schools of the State. The provisions of 
the new township high school law will enable 
districts to educate their children without send- 
ing them from home; and will thus keep the 
youth under parental control for a longer time, 
and will give the Normal Schools of the State 
an opportunity to raise the standard for ad- 
mission. 

The Normal School should, in a certain sense, 
be a technical school. If the pedagogic degree 
is to take equal rank with other professional 
degrees, the course of study should direct its 
energy exclusively into the channels of tech- 
nical preparation for teaching. Since its grad- 
uates are to teach the common school branches, 
its course of study should include methods of 
teaching these, as well as other courses which 
will help to cultivate the spirit of teaching; but 
it is questioned by the friendly critics whether 
it conserves the energy and professional spirit 
of the Normal School teachers to break ground 
in subjects that can be well taught in the 
district schools, 

The lenghthening of the term in the regular 
course and the addition of needed branches of 
study in the Normal School have greatly en- 
riched the course. For the high school grad- 
uate who takes two or three years in the 
Normal School, the curriculum offers greatest 
advantages. Much of her time can be taken 
for acquiring methods of teaching, for profes- 
sional study, and for observation and practice 
in the model school. On account of time taken 
for reviewing common school studies and open- 
ing new subjects in the course, it frequently 
happens that professional work gets least time. 
In the study of the catalogues of many Normal 
Schools it is found that our courses of study are 
now as full and rich as any. If the work of the 
pupils can be made technical and professional, 
the programmes need not be proved 

From visits to Normal Schools in ten differ- 
ent states, the writer has learned that the 
training school practice differs greatly. Where 
best results are obtained the faculty of the 
Normal School is in very close touch with work 
of the seniors in the training school. The best 
work of the kind was probably seen at DeKalb, 
Illinois, where the training school is under the 
care of Dr. McMurry. The head of every de- 
partment is cognizant of the work going on in 
the training school in his department. He 
directs the preparation of the lessons, visits the 
classes to see the preparation, teaches model 
lessons. There are seminars held every week 
in each branch that is being taught, with the 
department head as chairman. Dr. McMurry, 
the model school principal, is dean of all the 
seminars. At DeKalb there is a training school 
in the building, while the practice work is found 
in the schools of the city. 

At New Britain, Conn., a portion of the city 
schools is taken for observation and practice, in 
which skilled critic teachers look after the 
work of the students, The students observe, 
and teach with very close supervision and in- 
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struction, for five months. If they do well 
they are sent to South Manchester, seventeen 
miles away, and are given a room to teach for 
five months. Here a skilled critic is allowed 
for each four student teachers, If any one fails 
to teach or discipline well, she is sent back for 
another five months of professional work and 
observation. The superintendents at New 
Britain and South Manchester as well as the 
principal of the Normal School say the plan 
brings excellent results. 

Iowa has only one State Normal School, but 
it is one of the strongest. The principal assured 
the writer that with the care in the preparation 
of lesson plans, the mode of detecting faulty 
presentation of subjects, and system of critic 
teaching, none but successful teachers can 
graduate; those who can not teach fail to get 
the vote of the faculty to pass. 

The Trenton State Normal School has its own 
training department in which the students get 
observation of model teaching, and where they 
have critic instruction on their practice. After 
they have passed in this work, they are sent 
out into different sections of the State to ob- 
serve and help the teachers, or to act as substi- 
tutes. Only such districts as desire these 
helpers need take them. 

The San Francisco Normal School is unique 
in that all applicants for admission must pass a 
thorovgh physical examination, and that it 
places its new students in the practice schools 
at once to ascertain their fitness to teach. Dr. 
Burk claims that if they have teaching ability 
it will show itself. If they do not have it, no 
amount of training can supply it. The school 
will graduate no one who is deficient as a 
teacher or disciplinarian. The plan has not 
been long enough on trial to assure its com- 
plete success. 

Harlow Russell has originated a method in 
the Worcester Normal School that has brought 
his students great success and himself much 
renown. After pursuing their professional 
course, and their practice in the Normal School, 
his seniors are sent out into the city schools, as 
helpers, then assistants, and finally as substi- 
tutes. If a student teacher fails in any way, 
she is not graduated, but is required to take an 
additional year of prefessional training and 
practice teaching. If she fails again, the prin- 
cipal tries to get her a clerical position. 

The Normal School of to-day is doing a work 
of greatest influence. Its aim is to train 
teachers, Teachers not only make for charac- 
acter in the lives of their pupils, but as well 
mould sentiment in the community in which 
their work lies. Compared with other educa- 
tional agencies the ‘Normal School is the most 
potent force that can wield an influence in any 
State. Could not a committee appointed by 
this Association from the members among 
Normal Schools, superintendents and teachers, 
take up the problems of the Normal Schools, 
consider them, and report at a subsequent 
meeting of the Association ? 

At no time in the educational history of the 
country has the attention of the public been so 
persistently called to the subject of education 
as now. Our school system, methods of in- 
struction, and training of teachers, are all being 
examined and criticised, not only by the most 
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thoughtful men and women in the profession, 
but they are being scrutinized and discussed by 
the ablest men and women of all professions. 
Not only in the home and the teachers’ insti- 
tute, but in the convention and on the platform, 
in the magazine and the newspaper, the discus- 
sion goes on. The school and its teachers are 
the cynosure of great attention. This is as it 
should be. The importance of the education 
of our children justifies its prominence. Let 
all continue their criticism. Let each discuss 
the problem as he sees it; and out of it all will 
come a still better training school for teachers, 
a general knowledge of better methods, with a 
clearer perception of the purpose of teaching 
and a higher appreciation of the results 
obtained. 


After a solo by Miss Gabney which 
was warmly received, and a recitation 
‘*The Bobolink,’’ by Miss Maud Willis, 
Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, made the follow- 
ing address on 


CHILD LABOR: 


The fiercest war that is now waged upon 
the = is the struggle for the world’s best 
markets. This commercial and industrial 
war enlists the services not merely of able- 
bodied men, but also of the women and 
children. When I agreed to discuss child 
labor I did not know through what dismal 
ee the investigation would lead me. 

ismal as these paths are, they converge 
towards a point that is full of light and 
hope. They traverse a region in which the 
superintendent may earn many times his 
salary every year. 

There seems to be a time in the life of the 
average boy when he holds the almighty 
dollar so close to his eyes that he sees noth- 
ing else in the universe. When this time 
comes, the boy is apt to quit school for the 
purpose of going to work. Sometimes the 
only thing to be done for the boy at this 
critical period is to put him to hard work, 
so that he may find out by actual experi- 
ence how much backache is represented in 
a dollar honestly earned. In most cases it 
is better to let him learn this lesson outside 
of school hours and to keep him at school 
by showing him the value of an education 
in future earning power. If a shop, or a 
mill or a cigar factory offers work, it is often 
impossible to keep the boys and girls at 
school after the age at which it is legal for 
them to be employed. Many of them grow 
up as unskilled laborers, to be pushed out 
at twenty by a new crop of children, and 
thenceforth doomed to struggle by mere 
muscle for a living. 

The history of child labor is full of in- 
terest. In the days of Queen Elizabeth 
legislation was directed against child idle- 
ness. Since 1802 it has been directed 
against over work, and the darkness is turn- 
ing to light. The invention of machinery 
for spinning yarn began the movement that 
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has taken manufacturing from the cottages 
and tarm houses of England. Thespinning 
mule, the power loom, the cotton gin, and 
other inventions, have revolutionized the 
industrial world. Some of these machines 
have enabled a child to do the work of a 
man or of several men. Since women and 
children do not organize strikes, and will 
work for less money than able-bodied men, 
they were soon employed wherever they 
could manage a machine. The demand for 
coal to generate steam led to their employ- 
ment in the mining of coal. A condition of 
life developed that is full of revolting 
horrors—horrors that led to exposures like 
Cobden’s scathing book on White Slavery 
in England. I quote from Willoughby: 

‘* According to the report of 1842 on child 
labor, it was estimated that fully one-third 
of those employed in the coal mines of 
England were children under eighteen, and 
of these much more than one-half were 
under thirteen. The facts revealed in this 
elaborate report of over two thousand pages, 
devoted chiefly to child labor in coal mines, 
would be scarcely credible if they were not 
supported by the best authority; so fearful 
was their condition. Down in the depths of 
the earth they labored from fourteen to six- 
teen hours daily. The coal often lay in 
seams only eighteen inches deep, and in 
these children crawled on their hands and 
feet, generally naked, and harnessed up by 
an iron chain and band around their waists 
by which they either dragged or pushed 
heavily loaded cars of coal through these 
narrow ways. In nearly every case they 
were driven to work by brutal miners, and 
beaten, and sometimes even killed. Law 
did not seem to reach to the depths of a coal 
pit. Thus these young infants labored 
their young lives out as if condemned to 
torture for some crime. 

Volumes might be filled in portraying 
their sufferings. Treated as brutes they 
lived with no regard to morals, religion, 
education or health, in a condition that will 
probably never be duplicated. In the 
course of time a process of physical de- 
terioration was seen to be at work among 
the factory population. They were stunted 
in size, pallid and emaciated. They were 
scrofulous and consumptive, and had an 
aptness for every disease. The foundations 
were rapidly laid for a population feeble, 
short-lived and ignorant, and in all respects 
debased. The recruiting sargeant already 
complained that men suitable for the army 
could not be found in the manufacturing 
districts.’’ [Prize Essay, pages 17, 18.] 

An agitation for reform was begun, but 
was at first opposed even by such men as 
John Bright, on the ground that any re- 
striction upon the employment of children 
in manufacturing would ruin the industries 
of England. But the other side was cham- 
pioned by Sir Robert Owen and others, and 
their work, with the influence of ‘‘ White 
Slavery in England,”’ gradually bore fruit 
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in legislation limiting the employment of 
women, the age at which children might be 
employed, the hours of their labor, pro- 
hibiting their employment at night and the 
shortening of the noon hour—until factory 
legislation has become ubiquitous, and 
since 1869 no important writer on these 
questions has failed to favor legislation for 
protection of women and children against 
overwork. 

It is only just to say that things have 
never been so bad in the United States, but 
the reports of the factory inspectors speak 
of children who must work at night, who 
care nothing for school or play, whose life 
is from the bed to the workshop and from 
the workshop to bed. The following is an 
extract from the newspapers, in this valley, 
of the last winter. After describing the 
unsanitary conditions of a building, the re- 
porter says: 


‘Tt is in this building that the Messrs. 
huddle their 250 or more help. It is here that 
they listlessly plod along day after day in the 
foul air that a mill owner sees fit to give them. 
Faces devoid of ambition or expression stare at 
you from all sides as the listless worker raises 
her head from the machine of which she might 
be a part. 

“There is no bloom upon the cheek of these 
workers, there is no light in theireyes. They 
work from 7 a. m. until 6 p. m. in an atmos- 
phere that quickly changes the bloom and blush 
of youth and strength to a color of chalk.”’ 


Yet when it was proposed in the last leg- 
islature to increase the number of factory 
inspectors in order to root out some of these 
abominations, there was an outcry against 
what was called ‘‘a useless expenditure’’— 
as though the health and life of women and 
little children were of no account in compar- 
ison with a few dollars taken from the treas- 
ury of a commonwealth whose revenue is. 
fifteen millions a year. 

Among the evil consequences of the early 
employment of children is the teaching of 
untruthfuiness. Many a child has three 
different ages—one the real age, another the 
age given on the railway car, and still an- 
other given when applying for work at a 
mill or a coal breaker. Yet children thus 
taught to lie are expected to grow up good 
citizens, which is impossible. 

Children leave school with only the rudi- 
ments of an elementary education, and are 
set to making one-thirtieth part of a shoe, 
or eav-eiation part of a pin, until they grow 
up not as skilled and educated laborers, but 
as living machines, able at twenty to earn 
little more than at fourteen, and doomed 
thenceforth to remain in the class of un- 
skilled laborers, displaced by a younger 
generation, and sent out to seek a living 
with only their muscular strength between 
them and starvation. 

Last winter we read in the papers of chil- 
dren compelled to work all night, under 
conditions that might well make angels 
weep. Stunted in growth and depraved in 
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morals. And it touches us here as teachers. 
In a town that has tobacco factories, or silk 
mills, or coal breakers, the best of teachers 
cannot hold the children in school after the 
legal age has been reached when they may 
go to work. 

Education is of two kinds—one, that which 
is obtained in school, the other out of school. 
We may put the education a boy receives in 
learning a useful trade on a par with school 
education. But he who has had schooling 
can put brains into the toil of his hands, 
and so be a better workman and a more 
useful citizen. His standard of comfort is 
raised, and his capacity to enjoy the things 
of the mind and the higher life increased. 
The boy without schooling is not intelligent 
enough to value such things, and estimates 
life only by what money can buy. If we 
could keep the children long enough to 
teach them to enjoy the things of the higher 
life, we should tind as much, if not more, 
content and greater happiness in the aver- 
age walks of life than is enjoyed among the 
millionaires. 

There is also the evil of families being 
supported by the earnings of children. 
Many a workingman ‘“‘retires’’ at forty-five, 
to depend thenceforth upon the earnings of 
a brood of children—thus reversing the nat- 
ural order, in which the father supports and 
educates his children. 

The intensified competition for places, 
brought about by employment of children, 
cuts down the price of labor, drives able- 
bodied adults into idleness, and lowers the 
standard of comfort for the entire family. 
We talk about the importation of ‘‘ pauper’’ 
labor from abroad lowering American wages, 
and demand legislative interference; but 
when the same thing is done by the labor of 
women and children, the legislative bodies 
can hardly be got to consider its prevention. 
If all children were shut out of the labor 
market, the wages of the head of the family 
would increase; it is the universal experi- 
ence that where women and children are 
employed, the man’s wages in such localities 
are cut down. 

Perhaps the worst evil of all is that the 
greatest amount of labor falls upon the weak 
period of youth instead of strong middle 


age. This leads to physical and social de- 
generation. 

We have found, then, that children need 
protection— 


I. Against labor that robs them of the 
right to know and to grow. 

II. — employment, either at school 
or out of school, that robs them of sleep and 
health. 

III. Against the folly of parents who 
doom their offspring either to idleness or to 
overwork—I do not know which is worse. 
On the one hand, to grow up without ever 
earning an honest dollar leads to moral 
downfall; on the other, overwork means 
physical degeneration and consequently 
moral imperfection. 
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IV. Against unsanitary conditions that 
stunt their growth and predispose the human 
system to contagious and other diseases. 

V. Against their own folly in neglecting 
educational advantages for their children 
for the sake of earning the almighty dollar 
at a premature age. 

The idea of legislative protection against 
child labor is not new; in fact, to some ex- 
tent, we have taken the back track. In 
1849 the legal age for employment of chil- 
dren in Pennsylvania was fixed at 14; in 
1867, it was lowered to 12; in 1893, it was 
raised to 13. In the last legislature an effort 
was made to enact a law governing the em- 
ployment of children about anthracite and 
bituminous coal mines, and after careful 
examination, it appeared that in the repeal- 
ing and amending process part of the an- 
thracite regulations had been amended into 
the bituminous. Queer things sometimes 
happen in legislatures and even in courts. 
For instance, we educators had always be- 
lieved that where the law permits the edu- 
cation of children at home by a “‘ qualified”’ 
teacher, it meant one holding a legal certifi- 
cate; but a judge decides that it means only 
“well qualified.’’ Ifthat is right, so far as 
these children are concerned, they are put 
back where we were before the county su- 
perintendency was established. 

I was gratified to read this in the report 
of the Ohio Inspectors : 

‘‘The seventy-third General Assembly 
amended the act relating to the regulation 
of the employment of minors, prohibiting their 
employment in any factory, workshop, mer- 
cantile or other establishment, directly or 
indirectly, under the age of thirteen years at 
any time during the year, and providing that 
no boy under fifteen or girl under sixteen years 
should be employed at any work performed for 
wages or other compensation, or to assist any 
person employed as a wage earner, when the 
public schools in the district in which the 
minor resides are in session. This law also 
provided that no boy under sixteen or girl 
under eighteen years of age could be employed 
at any work at night time later than seven 
o’clock in the evening nor earlier than six 
o’clock in the morning, and that no minor 
under the age of eighteen years should be em- 
ployed for a longer period in one day than ten 
hours, and that minors should be allowed no 
less than thirty minutes for meal time at noon.”’ 
{Ohio Factory Inspection Report for Igor, 
page 12.] 

There is plenty of practical philosophy 
in that. 

Having shown up the evils that exist, it 
is reasonable to expect that I propose a 
remedy. If what is offered is not good, vou 
will modify or reject it; if it is right, you 
ought to advocate it, for the future of our 
women and children is behind it. These 
remedies are proposed : 

1. Compulsory registration of births all 
over the United States. Eckley B. Coxe 
once told me that in one family three chil- 
dren were reported as respectively 12, 12% 
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and 13 years old. We want to prevent that 
kind of lying, at least. 

2. Insistence on the production of certifi- 
cates of birth where the age of the child is 
doubtful. Experience teaches that such a 
certificate is often better evidence of age 
than the word of parents. 

3. Asufficient force of shop, mine, factory 
and mercantile inspectors to enforce the 
laws regulating child labor. The majority 
of the mill and mine owners are opposed to 
child labor, and willingly coéperate with 
the inspectors to exclude those who are 
working contrary to law. We are doing 
something toward banishing illiteracy, as 
the statistics show the number of illiterates 
is decreasing. 

4. More stringent laws compelling attend- 
ance at school between the ages of eight and 
thirteen. We have sometimes thought the 
‘limit should be fourteen, but there are many 
pupils who do no good in school after 
thirteen—they are idle, forming bad habits 
which injure or disturb the others. For 
these thirteen is better. 

5. Good schools, 7. ¢., schools in which 
the children are happy and to which they 
will go of theirown accord. I have been so 
fortunate as to be able to select the teachers 
for my children, and they have all cried 
when it was necessary to stay out. That is 
what we want—teachers who can make the 
child happy in school, as he has the right 
to be. The child will not be happy unless 
the teacher is happy, and the teacher can- 
not be happy unless she has salary enough 
to pay her debts and make her comfortable. 
So I was glad when the Legislature assumed 
the réle of peers the teacher in the 
minimum salary bill. Of course there was 
the old cry of ‘‘paternalism,’’ and one 
statesman announced that he was ‘not 
afraid of the school teachers ’’—but he was 
well answered, that though the school 
teachers have no votes, the people behind 
them have. It took courage to vote against 
directors who have votes. The minimum 
salary law is a hopeful sign; salaries are 

oing up all over the commonwealth, some 
Sone been almost doubled. It devolves 
upon the Superintendent to see that only 
those who are worth $35 a month are given 
certificates. They can cut off all the weak 
provisionals. There are some permanents, 
some Normal school graduates, and even 
-some college people, who are unworthy, and 
we should get rid of them when we can. 
The school should be made a place where the 
boy feels that he is getting something for 
his expenditure of time and energy. Thus 
wwe can help make public sentiment in favor 
of compulsory education, of factory and 
mine inspection, of keeping children from 
being put to work under legal age. [Ap- 
plause. | 

After a selection well sung by the 
Boys’ Choir, the Association adjourned 
until to-morrow. 
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WEDNESDAY MORNING. 





UPILS of the Nanticoke schools—a 

class of girls—furnished the music for 

this session under direction of Prof. Gwi- 
lym Davies. 

The devotional services were conducted 
by Rev. John H. Bickford, of First M. E. 
Church of Wilkes-Barre, who read the 
38th chapter of Job and offered prayer. 

Prof. Will. S. Monroe, Professor of 
Psychology in the Westfield, Mass., 
State Normal School, made an address 
of which an abstract follows, on 


MENTAL FATIGUE. 


The power of endurance is a potent factor 
in modern life, and it is often of vital im- 
portance that the fatigue point be known. 

Many have made diligent researches 
along this line. Germany has, up to this 
point, been the most fruitful field of action, 
and among the eminent investigators are 
Zimmerman, Lesher, Bergerstein, Kraeplin, 
Griesback and Ebbinghaus. Prominent 
names in France are Binet, Hewri, Feré, 
Vaschide and Grasset. The United States 
has also made an effort to investigate this 
subject, and among American investigators 
are Lombard, Hodge, Bryan, Delabarte, 
Scripture and Miss Holmes. 

The experiments have been performed 
along scientific lines in well equipped 
laboratories with very accurately con- 
structed apparatus. Among the instru- 
ments used are the ergograph, the sphyg- 
mograph, the aestheometer and the dynamo- 
meter. Simpler methods, such as countin 
the letters in a paragraph, adding pon | 
multiplying and writing from dictation are 
also used. 

Physical conditions play an important 
art in fatigue, since mental and physical 
atigue are closely allied. All action leaves 

an effect on the brain matter. This effect 
may be (a) reduction in cell volume or (b) the 
_— of tocsins or poisons into the 
cell. 

Hodge shows by his chart that after 
thirty minutes’ work a shrinkage of 18 per 
cent. has taken place in the brain cell; 
after an hour, 29 per cent.; after one hour 
and thirty minutes, 43 per cent., and after 
six hours, 75 per cent. 

In normal conditions the tocsins are car- 
ried off as fast as they are formed, but in a 
fatigued condition the excretory organs are 
not able to carry them off, and they remain 
in the cell to poison it. 

The indications of fatigue are a general 
jaded expression, flushed face, dazed eyes, 
lack of muscular control, irritability and 
a general weakening of the senses. 

There are a number of factors producing 
pathological fatigue, for one should always 
distinguish between pathological fatigue, 
which is dangerous, and normal fatigue, 
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which is a necessary outcome of expended 
energy. 

1. The infrequency of recesses plays an 
important part in fatigue. It has been 
found that school work suffers in quality 
with length, that the work in the forenoon 
is better than that in the afternoon and that 
work is better with the introduction of a 
recess and still better with two recesses. 

2. Gymnastics is valuable as a study, but 
is not a substitute for recess, as the attention 
is not relaxed and it stands first in the list 
of fatigue- producing studies. 

3. German experimenters have found that 
many mistakes are made when the recita- 
tion periods are long, thus proving that 
long recitation periods bring about mental 
fatigue. 

4. Strange as it may seem, the weather 
often is an important factor, fatigue bein 
produced more easily on hot and humi 
days. The fatigue point reaches its highest 

oint in the summer months and is at its 
owest in the winter. 

5. The monotony of school work, often 
brought about by too much correlation 
causes fatigue, therefore the school program 
should be varied. 

6. It is difficult to resist fatigue in periods 
of rapid growth, especially during adoles- 
cence. Less work should be required dur- 
ing this period than before and after. 

7. Lack of proper food and lack of sleep 
play important parts in bringing on patho- 

ogical ap oe Sleep is very important. 
Too little sleep manifests itself in loss of 
memory, inability to attend, and finally in 
a complete break down of mental processes. 
More sleep is needed in winter than in sum- 
mer and more in cold climates than warm 
climates. 

The minimum amount of sleep required is: 


Under 7 years ..... + . . . 12 hours. 
Under g years ......... 11 hours. 
Under 12 years ...... - . . 10 hours. 
Under 14. years . «10s 4 es 9 hours. 


The dangers from overstrain cannot be 
too highly emphasized—as chorea often re- 
sults and seeds of permanent disorders 
which results in early break-down and pre- 
mature old age are ofterf sown through path- 
ological fatigue. 


MANUAL TRAINING. 


The first of two papers on this subject 
was read by Dr. C. B. Conelly, of Alle- 
gheny, and is as follows: 


It is my aim to show in this paper the 
practical side of manual training in its rela- 
tion to the child and the industrial life into 
which he is soon to enter. 

Manual training begins with the Kinder- 
garten child, aye, before the Kindergarten 
age; for does he not begin to educate him- 
self by modeling in mud and digging in 
sand, and in various other childish plays, 
in his own manual training school ? 

Thus beginning with the formative period 
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in his life, and carried all through his com- 
mon school education, manual training en- 
ables a boy or girl to apply habits of stead- 
fastness, industry and perseverance, by 
giving into his hands some material which 
calls upon his thought, energy and undi- 
vided attention to transform or create into 
visible form, something useful, beautiful or 
both. Itis not difficult labor but wholesome 
recreation, and, in many cases, has won 
over to the love for industry a boy or girl 
who otherwise might have become a useless 
member to society at large. 

The naps for activity which is inherent 
in a child, is in a great measure satisfied 
through manual training. Every teacher 
knows how necessary and what a relief a 
little cessation from study or recitation re- 
cess brings to a room full of boys and girls 
with youth and activity bubbling over. 
Notice the relaxation, the quick, free move- 
ments of pupils who have been given this 
relief. This is absolutely necessary in a 
school-room, if we have any regard for 
nerves or brains of the pupils in our charge, 
for do not forget, we are not only responsible 
for the development of mental power, but 
also we should be responsible for the condi- 
tion of the body, to see to it that no child 
receives learning at the expense of his 
physical body and nerve force. This is one 
of the most practical points in manual train- 
ing, as to its relation to the other school 
exercises. Almost all teachers with whom 
I have conferred upon the subject seem to 
feel that an hour or two, or half a day, in the 
industrial department gives to her a rested, 
refreshed poms | healthier-minded -pupil than 
those she had before this part of school 
training was introduced. 

Industrial training offers an opportunity 
for the development of special talents, per- 
haps in a boy who may have been dull in 
other branches. One of the strongest claims 
made for manual training is, that it keeps 
the boys and girls in school for a longer 
period, if they are actually learning some 
tangible form of knowledge, it not only ap- 
peals to them but to their parents as well. 

Some one has said, ‘‘ To train men to do 
the best that can be known is the duty of 
the university.’’ To do, implies action, and 
the action will depend upon the thought. 
Schools, then, should lead the child both to 
think and to act. 

For years our public schools, filled with 
earnest teachers, have been developing the 
thought-power of the children, but hand- 
training must find a place to develop power 
to do. Intellectual and manual training 
must go hand in hand to have thought and 
action, intellect and skill. 

What practical lessons in science does a 
child in the manual training school learn 
and to what use may it be applied? 

The child receives both constructive and 
art instruction; the one has always been, as 
it were, the forerunner of the other, each 
complements the other. The art instruc- 
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tion has never been so vital as since it has 
become related or applied to some special 
work of ornamentation, but this side of the 
question is to be discussed in another paper 
on this programme. 

I will name some individual projects 
which the child makes, and let you see for 
yourself the practicability of such knowl- 
edge of construction; for instance, there are 
boxes for nails, weather vane, foot stool, 
tabouret, book racks, chairs, tables, writing 
desk, music cabinets, etc. Then there are 
brackets, lamp shades, baskets, vases, 
goblets, etc. These things are both useful 
and beautiful and touch humanity in its 
daily life and pursuits, and are hence of 
vital interest. 

In woods he becomes familiar with the 
soft pine, the hard oak, the white bass and 
the dark walnut. 

He gains some ideas of the properties of 
metals, in moulding of lead and the bend- 
ing and shaping of iron. He sees clearly 
the beauty in a fine joint and a well- 
constructed pattern. He becomes some- 
what familiar with the laws of cohesion, ad- 
hesion and the law of the lever, etc. 

In the turning department, much differ- 
ent work is handled by our pupil. He has 
previously worked with flat pieces, arrang- 
ing and erecting parts of a whole. He has 
sawed and planed and now he is initiated 
into a new order of work. With the turn- 
ing lathe he is brought in contact witha 
wonderful power. He respects its grand- 
ness and he feels a new courage, through 
the responsibility of using such a dangerous 
force. Being trusted with this he feels 
added respect for himself and becomes trust- 
worthy. 

The finished model in the ae hands 
leaves no room for hidden defects or in- 
accuracies. It tells its own tale. It shows 
with what accuracy and skill, the hand, 
which guided the tool, has been working. 

In hand training the child must think and 
reason in order to construct. He becomes 
familiar with the forces and laws that be, 
and in gaining control and directing these 
forces he becomes familiar with truth. The 
joint will not fit unless each part has been 
made perfectly, all measuring preceding 
this must have been accurate and all cutting 
and planing must have been carefully done. 

If you can develop character in a pupil, 
knowledge will be a foregone conclusion. 
Hand work develops character. 

This sort of education projects outwardly, 
while much of the other learning is more 
clearly appropriated by self. This work 
leads to expression of things useful and 
beautiful, and benefits the world about us. 

We choose these different kinds of hand 
work, cooking, sewing, cardboard construc- 
tion, basketry, Venetian iron turning, 
joinery, pattern making, moulding, etc., 

ecause they are typical activities and call 
upon the different kinds of mental attitude 
from the child, and they best represent in- 
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dustries of the world in which the child 
lives. The tools which are handled in this 
kind of work are instruments by which the 
child works out the problems that the race 
has experienced, and becomes familiar with 
the way man has overcome and controlled 
the material world and natural forces. 

Manual training is part of the country 
boy’s education, in the home and on the 
tarm, but the city boy, if he is going to 
have any ability in this line, must gain it 
through the school education. 

With the combination of science and 
handicraft, no young man need remain 
merely a mechanic. The very beginnings 
of science are taught in manual training, 
and it is safe to say that the eye and the 
hand will demand more and more from the 
brain as the child grows older. 

All learning is of some use, but to the 
child who has but a few youthful years to 
spend in school, something more than mere 
book knowledge is necessary, if his educa- 
tion is to be of much practical good to him. 
Those who have a love for knowledge of 
history, literature, language and the like, 
are given splendid opportunities to satisfy 
this craving. Why not give the same out- 
let for the genius along industrial lines? 
We cannot all be doctors or lawyers—why 
not open avenues for the young sculptor, 
engineer, or whatever the case may be? 

There was a time when opposition ex- 
isted regarding industrial training on 
account of its inapplicability to any one 
line of industrial activity. It is now ac- 
knowledged that this special training is 
not only good for the prospective artisan, 
but our most practical educators claim that 
a system of mental training through the 
hand and eye is helpful to all conditions of 
life. The lessons of correct reasoning at 
the bench are not despised in other callings. 
President Eliot says : 

‘‘I should like to see some form of 
manual training made a part of the educa- 
tion of every boy who is to come to college. 
It not only trains the eye and the hand, but 
develops the habit of accuracy and thorough- 
ness in any kind of work. Moreover, it 
develops the mental faculties of some boys 
better than books do.’’ 

The schools for the masses must be able 
to give the best instruction for the greatest 
number of its pupils, with a sensible system 
of industrial training in connection with 
regular school work, our schools must be- 
come fitting schools for life. 

No public school can ever give purely 
technical or trade instruction, nor is that 
their place or purpose, but an elementary 
knowledge of the applied arts and crafts is 
possible. 

The common schools do not turn out law- 
yers, doctors or other professional men, but 
they do furnish the necessary education to 
form the foundation for the university 
training which is to follow. So with indus- 
trial training. It may furnish a good foun- 
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dation for intelligent, skillful and indus- 
trious workers in whatever sphere of life he 
may be classed. 

Manual training increases the cost of pub- 
lic school but it also increases its efficiency. 
Hand labor given a place in the educa- 
tional world awakens a respect in the minds 
of the children enabling them, even in their 
tender years, to see that labor may be both 
dignified and ennobling. It awakens and 
develops a bond of sympathy between the 
working parent and themselves, which, 
alas, is too often cut asunder by the ordi- 
nary course of learning. 

A union of brain and hand labor is whole- 
some ; intelligence must always help hand 
labor, taking away the deadening effect of 
a constant mechanical repetition. 

Labor has long been considered degrad- 
ing and the laborer has been so ignorant, 
that he has revolted against the machinery 
which has been invented, to lift him out and 
up. When he can be made to see that in- 
telligence behind the hammer raises him in 
the eyes of his fellows, he will be imbued 
with a new hope and courage. 

Whence come our thieves, paupers, loaf- 
ers—from a regiment of children, with per- 
haps the same possibility and desires for 
activity as you and I, but undeveloped and 
unnurtured. As a muscle ora limb would 
become a dead and useless thing from inac- 
tion or lack of stimulus, so this natural pro- 
pensity of man to think and then to perform, 
may, by continued or enforced idleness or 
lack of outer stimulus, not only lose the 
power to do anything useful or skillful, but 
the a might haye been thus 
gathered, becomes as forceful in a destruc- 
tive or unrighteous action as it might have 
been constructive and holy in expression. 

The thief will plunder because he has not 
learned to win for himself. The pauper 
will beg because he has not the skill to 
make for himself. 

‘‘There is always work for; idle hands to 
do,’’ is an old adage. I would suggest, 
‘* There is always work for skillful heate to 
do,’’ as a much better and happier one and 
bearing — fruitage.. 

Why do our reformatories and jails set 
men to work? Is it because they wish to 
degrade and shame them? Far be it from 
that. It istouplift and give them a respect 
for themselves. 

Industrial training gives an opportunity 
for practical application for mathematics 
and science. It is through science we make 
our great discoveries of forces and material, 
but it is through art and industry that these 
discoveries are of any use or interest to hu- 
man life. What good would all the knowl- 
edge that these are, and have been to us if 
the hand could not be trained to use and 
apply them for comfort and usefulness? 
It is this application of the discoveries 
through science to the necessities of human 
* _ such knowledge adds to the fullness 
of life. 
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Look at the progress of civilization in all 
lines which work toward the comfort, pleas- 


_ure, protection of mankind. It is the knowl- 


edge gained through success and through 
the use of tools that transforms nature’s vast 
storehouse, to clothe and house man better; 
to give him a wider knowledge and greater 
culture, and make him master of the mater- 
ial universe. 

What are these large machines used in all 
industries but our tools magnified ? that is, 
the plane, the saw, the file, etc. By adap- 
tation of the discovery of, steam or electri- 
city behind these immense tools, they be- 
come the hand which forms and transforms 
all things at will. 

Since the saw, the hammer and the plane, 
the auger, the file, have played so great a 
part in the civilization of the world, why 
should not our youth have some training as 
to their use and value? Such men as Car- 
lyle, Pestalozzi, Comenius, Froebel and Her- 
bert Spencer have written much in favor of 
this training, while some have given prac- 
tical suggestions along these lines. 

Carlyle says, ‘‘ Man without tools is noth- 
ing; with tools, is all.’’ 

“Tf, instead of making a child stick to 
his books, I employ him in a workshop, his 
hands work to the advantage of his intel- 
lect. He becomes a philosopher while he 
thinks he is becoming simply an artisan,”’ 
says Rousseau. 

So one could quote from many of these 
writers, showing that all agree that the 
public school education should have hand 


| training take a part in its curriculum. 


It would indeed be strange if the spirit 
and progress of the times did not permeate 
the education of to-day. Every marked 
period of social or commercial conditions 
has in turn influenced the trend of educa- 
tional systems. So to-day, the great indus- 
trial progress through which our world is 
whirling is bound to figure in a greater or 
less degree in the American school system; 
not so much because you or I are promoters 
of this special training, but because it will 
force its own way into the schools, since it 
is natural and right. 

Years ago, when England awakened to 
the fact that along industrial art lines she 
was behind all the great nations save one, 
and that the United States, she began to ad- 
just herself. This knowledge of her lack 
was brought about through the instrument- 
ality of Prince Albert in 1851, when the first 
World’s Exposition was held at Hyde Park. 
Then England, seeing her deficiency along 
industrial art lines, rose to the occasion and 
began to train, not only her workmen, but 
artisans and the public in drawing and the 
arts. 

She established, through her public 
schools and apprentice schools, through 
lectures and museums and technicel uni- 
versities, the surest and best way towards a 
successful reform and growth in artistic 
taste and sentiment. 
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Industrial supremacy is, after all, one of 
the great prizes which any nation may 
covet. 

Each nation has to compete with the 
others in the class and quality of its produc- 
tions, and the United States has no small 
task to set before herself, if she will hold her 
own with the other nations, especially as to 
the application of art to industry. 

What we greatly lack is skillful artisans. 
The skill and efficiency of the artisan lying 
in the depth of his artistic feeling and 
ability. ; 

Knowledge from text books of common 
branches and sciences cannot be considered 
the broadest and fullest education to help 
our young folks take their places in this 
world of activity. 

We have rapidly introduced into our 
schools training for the hand and eye, which 
will broaden culture and may be applied to 
practical uses as well. Special schools are 
established in professions and industries 
when time demands, but the public schools 
should give the masses of young people 
training for usefulness. 

I heard Mr. C. M. Schwab, President of 
U. S. Steel Co., say: ‘‘that the time was 
fast approaching when it would be hard for 
the major portion of young men to advance 
successfully in life that could not use their 
hands.”’ 

There are technical schools where young 
men may go and receive their degree in in- 
dustrial knowledge, but this kind of train- 
ing is not available for the majority of 
youths any more than the universities are 
for the great number of our young profes- 
sional men. 

I am fully persuaded that with clear 
reasoning, sound judgment, broad minded- 
ness, that ‘‘ manual-mental’’ training culti- 
vates in the child, our public schools will 
give to the nation real public spirited men 
and women. 

That such a thing as a man with the com- 
mercial value of $9.00 per week with some 
political influence bringing about the reduc- 
tion of teachers’ salaries, as a member of a 
school board, will be unheard of, because the 
development of character by correct reason- 
ing at the bench and the honest effort re- 
— to handle given tools will have pro- 

uced men of different caliber. 

Such training will send into the world 
men of integrity and honor in all the walks 
of life. 

The manufacturer will produce the best 
for the money, the contractor will make an 
honest deal, the merchant trade with a fair 
amount of profit, and school directors and 
principals will stand by the teacher whom 
they believe to be conscientious and trust- 
worthy, and fewer men of narrow minds and 
selfish ambitions will be placed in positions 
of responsibility. 

The point which I have tried to make all 
through my paper is, that manual training 
fits the child for a practical living and live- 
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lihood. It gives him, in connection with 
his other school work, a well-rounded, well- 
balanced body and mind, and a reasonably 
skillful hand, and says to him, ‘‘Go now 
into the world and seek a vocation, and 
make it a noble one through your own 
thought, energy and action.’’ 

The second paper on Manual Traiuing 
was read by Miss Ruth E. Gould, Super- 
visor of Drawing, Wilkes-Barre, whose 
special topic was ‘* Drawing as a Means 
of Expression.’’ The paper follows: 

When our children come to us in our pub- 
lic schools, they come with only the mode 
of expression that they gain through asso- 
ciation with their own family. If they are 
brought in from the outlying districts, or 
the poorer districts of our cities, where there 
is little home comfort and the time is spent 
purely and — by both father and 
mother with the thought of gaining the 
bread and butter to keep the children from 
starving and the body and soul together, 
these little folks you will find are more use- 
ful with their hands than with their tongues. 
They will be able frequently to do things 
that the children coming from the better 
homes, where all is done by servants or par- 
ents, could not accomplish without long 
training. So, in handling the children in 
our public schools in this art of expression 
we aim through the drawing work to give 
them such assistance as will draw together 
both the thought and hand, helping them 
if they are familiar with manual work to 
think about and plan what they are going 
todo. If they are familiar with only the 
thinking power we attempt in our work to 
give them the manual side. This is what 
we call expression by means of drawing. 
This can be arrived at through various ex- 
ercises given to the children, but I do not 
intend going into the exercises in detail, 
though I would be glad to show you some 
few plates I have showing what the children 
have gained through exercises. I want to 
strike at the key-note of this work in our 
public schools. After many years of work 
among the teachers and children, I find that 
there grows upon me the necessity that the 
teacher know and understand how to ex- 
press herself in drawing. The teacher who 
can go to the board in explaining a lesson 
in geography or in arithmetic or in reading, 
ot can draw quickly and intelligibly upon 
the board some little sketch—and it is not 
necessary that this sketch should be at first 
artistic, or even in all its points technically 
correct, but if it tells the story so that the 
child can understand it—that teacher has a 
power which very few children can resist; 
and then the power to do always means 
more to the child than the power to talk. 
Again, the teacher nae this power is 
able to lead her own children into seeing 
and understanding objects which they have 
only glanced at in a most casual fashion. 
The child of to-day must be so prepared for 
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life that he may be able not only to support 
a vegetative existence, but he must be able 
to think high thoughts, to communicate 
those thoughts to others, and to receive 
from others in return, to appreciate truth, 
beauty and goodness, and to contribute to 
the higher life of others, to conquer the 
forces of nature and to bring them to his 
own feet as servants. Not only in the do- 
main of ——— industry, but also'in the 
realm of aesthetic life, do we see the same 
advance. Our books, our furniture, our 
utensils, our fabrics, must all respond to 
our desire for grace and beauty. The arti- 
san who supplies our demand has his taste 
cultivated, and he demands more beautiful 
things than did his predecessors. The ap- 
plication of art has become universal and 
popular. The teaching of children to ex- 
press and understand themselves through 
their drawing has brought about this re- 
sult. We have risen as a nation to an im- 
portant place among the productive nations, 
and the training of the eye and the hand, 
which is necessary to skill, furnishes us 
with a means of expression which will en- 
able us to receive aesthetic ideas, elaborate 
and reconstruct them, and turn them to use 
in invention and production and higher 
forms of living. But the teacher who can- 
not do this work for her child is not the one 
who is going to bring the greatest help into 
our public schools. Drawing to-day has 
become one of the essential subjects in our 
school curriculum, but heretofore drawing 
has not assumed in our Normal Schools the 
standard that it should in order to have the 
teacher so prepared that she may instruct 
the child. We have many a in this 
world, many people in our schools, who are 
thoughtful, earnest, hard-working teachers, 
but who lack entirely the power to give 
creative expression. They will give from 
books, sometimes in an interesting and 
sometimes in a dry way, what has already 
been learned, but they cannot give to our 
children the power to create an expression 
for themselves, and as someone has said: 


‘“Who lacks the skill to frame his thought, 
Were little poorer if he Jacked the thought.” 


One great mistake so far has been that we 
have not trained our teachers in this expres- 
sion in drawing, and that is what I want 
especially to talk to you about to-day. In 
the few minutes allotted to me I want to 
give just a few practical suggestions to 
those of Fy who are actually doing the 
work, and especially to those of you who 
are preparing the girls and boys to go out 
and teach in our public schools. The first 
yap suggestion I should give would 

to have every student under you make at 
least one five-minute sketch every day, 
either of something he has seen and remem- 
bers, something that is in front of him at 
the time he works, or something he would 
like to make. Then he should take this 
work, compare it with the object itself, and 
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see if his eye has been trained to remember, 
and his hand has been trained to do what 
his eye desires. I would like to talk to you 
for a long while on the subject that lies so 
close to my mind, but I see that my time 
grows short, and I ask your patience for one 
moment, and I want to ask you to take 
away this thought. From what I have said 
to you take this one lesson. If we want to 
make others do, we must learn to do our- 
selves; and if I have created in this audience 
the desire on the part of any teacher to want 
to know how to express herself to the ex- 
tent that she will give a few moments a day 
to the training of her own powers, I shall 
feel that my few minutes have been well 
spent, and I can truthfully say that art is 
something well done. A great many things 
which are useful and righteous are done 
which are not well done. A great many 
things that are not useful and righteous are 
done exceedingly well. It is power for good 
on the part of the teacher and the child that 
we wish to create, if we are going to have 
the result desired and make drawing a study 
of power to our children. 


Dr. Franklin Spencer Edmonds, of the 
Central High School, Philadelphia, made 
an address, of which the following is an 
abstract, on 


CITIZENSHIP FROM SCHOOL TRAINING. 


The characteristics of the ideal citizen 
may be classified as three: Interest, Intelli- 
gence and Loyalty.. Any two of these with- 
out the other will produce an unbalanced 
citizen, whose pray gegen. along one or 
another line may be a source of danger to 
the community. It is the combination of 
interest and intelligence, without loyalty, 
that gives us the ‘‘ grafter,’’ or corruption- 
ist, whose masterly skill in the lobbying of 
vicious legislation is the amazement and 
despair of our time. It is the union of in- 
terest and loyalty, without intelligence, that 
gives us the mob, whose reason is over- 
swayed by the passionate appeal of the 
demagogue into acts of violence and law- 
lessness. The citizen who combines loyalty 
and intelligence, without interest, is a fre- 
quent type in our cultured classes and his 
lassitude and indifference to political and 
social evils is a more serious menace to the 
safety of the state. 

Now, in the average American commun- 
ity, these qualities do not exist in even pro- 
portion. The interest is spasmodic and 
uncertain, as we may notice contrasting 
elections that will bring out but a third of 
the registered voters with those which bring 
out a full vote. Intelligence is capable of a 
further analysis into General and Special. 
It would, I think, be fair to say that the 
general intelligence of an American com- 
munity is — than that of any other 
people in the world and greater than an 
other people that has ever existed, wit 
perhaps one exception. But along the line 
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of special intelligence concerning the ma- 
chinery and organization of government, 
there is a woeful lack. A distinguished 
educator of this Commonwealth told me 
recently that he did not believe that more 
than a limited group of citizens, outside of 
the official class, could explain the organi- 
zation of the borough, town or city govern- 
ment where they live. It is a fact that the 
average American does not have an intimate 
knowledge of the details of his intricate 
government. He may know that Congress 
makes the laws, but as to the limitations on 
the power of Congress, he relies with implicit 
faith on the Supreme Court. He may know 
that councils can adopt local regulations 
and ordinances, but as to the agencies 
through which the machinery must work, 
he is not informed. So far as loyalty or 
patriotism is concerned, it seems to me that 
we may fairly claim to be a patriotic people. 
-Our history has made us in a peculiar way 
the chosen people of the earth. Other gov- 
ernments claim allegiance because of the 
mere accident of birth, but every American 
can trace back to an ancestor who within a 
few generations performed a deliberate act 
of selection, renounced a government no 
longer adapted to his needs, and of his own 
will accepted the ideals of America. In 
Pennsylvania, the last census shows that 
more than fifteen per cent. of the total pop- 
ulation, or 985,000, out of 6,300,000, are of 
foreign birth, and that means that almost 
one-sixth of the citizen body is still in its 
first generation. 

In time of war or public danger we have 
proved ourselves capable of great self-sacri- 
fice and devotion to our principles and it is 
probable that no nation has ever attempted 
to realize its humanitarian ideals at such 
great cost as our own, but when we compare 
the character of American democracy with, 
for instance, that of Athens, in the age of 
Pericles, we can find but cold comfort in the 
contrast. For more than 2,300 years ago, 
there existed a nation so devoted to the wel- 
fare of the state that we are told that its 
citizens, almost without exception, attended 
town meetings that were held daily, lis- 
tened for hours to intricate and involved 
discussions concerning questions of national 
policy in order that they might fit them- 
selves for the discharge of that duty which 
they esteemed a most sacred trust. The 
American has not proved himself capable 
as yet of an abiding and permanent devotion 
to the daily business of the government. 
Our ideals are industrial and economic, 
rather than political, and there is probably 
not one of us that would not read an account 
of the personality of J. Pierpont Morgan in 
preference to the work of the daily proceed- 
ings of the municipal council. 

Now, the question is, what part can the 
schools play in stimulating a permanent in- 
terest in civic questions, in furthering a 
special intelligence in the machinery of 
government and in inspiring their gradu- 
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ates to an abiding devotion to the routine 
duties of citizenship? There are at least 
three subjects that may be found in a course 
of study that will contribute directly to the 
instruction—History furnishes us with in- 
spiring examples of the great citizens of the 
past and with an account of political prob- 
lems that must be understood in order to 
appreciate properly the questions of to-day. 
It is the aim of civics to give an acquaint- 
ance with the details of government, but 
this study is of most profit when properly 
correlated with an account of typical Euro- 

ean governments, so as to explain the 
ideas which are peculiar to our own. It is 
always difficult to persuade teachers to give 
time to the study of Current Events, for it 
is an inchoate subject with indefinite and 
changing subject matter. People will talk, 
you know, and the subject will be their 
neighbors, unless we can interest them in 
larger problems. Teaching current events 
to children is of service to the parents, and 
helps to establish and preserve a continuity 
of interest between home and school. Civic 
celebrations and birthdays of great men fur- 
nish occasions for inculcating patriotism; 
and of highest importance is directing atten- 
tion to the general principles underlying 
our American institutions. The Puritan 
brought us the Bible and the common law. 
The Bible has found itself a place in the 
curriculum, but not so the law. It would 
be impossible for a community which has 
these two elements in its education, to be 
pe pe by such occurrences as recently 
took place in Russia; there may be violence 
in a moment, but not by premeditation. 
We should teach the relation of the judiciary 
to the legislature—how when the legislators 
have enacted such law as they think best 
and most profitable, the courts step in and 
decide whether it is oe 

Legal maxims should be explained—why 
it is better that 99 guilty persons escape 
than one innocent man be punished—how a 
man’s house is his castle, etc. The prob- 
lem of territorial expansion needs attention. 
We are committed to a unique principle— 
that of absorption with representation. 
Rome tried absorption without representa- 
tion, ruling the world from one city. Eng- 
land is trying absorption with local auto- 
nomy, and finding it aropeof sand. The 
United States must give representation to 
all, and have its subjects looking forward 
to equality, each with every other. Then 
we have the question of immigration and 
its effect upon illiteracy—the rapid increase 
of the negro population in the Southern 
States in the same connection. There is 
also the live question of municipal govern- 
ment and the work being done upon it by 
the National League. All these problems 
demand study and part of the work falls 


upon the public school. More and more ° 


time will have to be given to study of ques- 
tions relating directly to citizenship, the 
right solution of which is necessary to the 
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perpetuation of our government, and the 
application of its principles to the new con- 
ditions. 

But above all, it must be recognized that 
the problem is spirituai, rather than intel- 
lectual. If our boys and girls graduate 
with right impulses it is of more importance 
in the making of good citizens than if they 
shall have mastered the Constitution of the 
United States. It is not easy to-day to bea 
good American citizen. Our problems are 
many and confusing, and our government 
is intricate and involved to the last degree. 
The interest of the average American centers 
upon business success, but it may be with 
the secure establishment of industrial con- 
ditions there will come a leisure in which 
our men and women can find time for the 
solution of the problems of the State. 


AUDITORS’ REPORT. 


Dr. A. T. Smith made the following 
report from the committee appointed to 
audit the Treasurer’s account: 


RESOURCES. 
Cash from last year... ...... $1,287 65 
Cash from Bulletin. ........ 100 00 
Cash from membership fees... .. 2,721 90 
$4,108 65 
EXPENDITURES. 
4,000 membership tickets ...... $10 00 
M. G. Brumbaugh, expenses to Johns- 
ee ae are ear ee 16 50 
John Quincy Adams, expenses to 
JOMMMOWE 26 cc ttt ees 20 00 
J. G. Kendall, expenses to Department 
of Superintendents. ....... 27 CO 
Dr. John S. Stahr, expenses to Execu- 
tiveCommittee.......... 14 06 
Samuel Andrews, expenses ..... 50 00 
5,000 programmes, advance circulars, 
distribution and postage . ... 122 45 
Reporter and assistants, salary and 
ar ee a ee 94 20 
J. P. McCaskey, expenses to Executive 
a a a a 16 00 
J. P. McCaskey, salary as Secretary . 25 00 
J. R. Flickinger, expenses-..... 71 OL 
Samuel Hamilton, expenses. .... 61 59 
David S. Keck, expemses ...... 35 87 
David S. Keck, salary as Treasurer . 25 00 
R. B. Teitrick, expenses to Executive 
Committee. ...... ae 12 60 
C. A. Babcock, expenses to Executive 
Committee. ..... Ses ieee oe ok 31 60 
Addison L,. Jones, expenses to Execu- 
tive Committee. 2 0 we tt 16 55 
Mrs. Letitia P. Wilson, expenses . . 4 12 
John Morrow, expenses. ...... I2 00 
F. S. Hickman, printing ...... 4 00 
Edgar A. Singer, expenses ..... 5 50 
R. K. Buehrle, programmes in 1899 . 5 00 
1,000 Bulletins ........ adv 60 00 
State Director N. E.A........ 50 00 
Corrections in plates and postal cards 7 75 
Pennsylvania School Journal, 1,760 
a ar a ar ey ee 123 20 
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Wickersham Printing Co., 2,5co Re- 


OO So 8s kK Se ee ee 550 00 
J $1,471 03 
Balance in Treasury ........ $2,637 62 


The report was adopted and Associa- 
tion adjourned till evening. 





WEDNESDAY EVENING. 





THE Shubert Club, consisting of ladies 
from Wilkes Barre, furnished excellent 
music for this session. 


NECROLOGY. 


Miss Elizabeth Lloyd read the report 
from the Committee on Necrology, to 
which some additions have been made, 
and the completed form follows: 


The Chairman of the Committee on Ne- 
crology wrote to all county superintendents 
in the State and thus learned of the death 
of six members of the Association since its 
meeting in 1902. The following brief 
sketches of their lives, given in the orderin 
which their deaths occurred, were prepared 
for the committee by friends who knew 
them well: ' 

DR. T. J. M°CONNON. 


With feelings of sadness, mingled with pro- 
found respect, we call the attention of the Com- 
mittee on Necrology to the death of Dr. T. J. 
McConnon, late principal of the Wilkes-Barre 
High School, who was a member of the State 
Educational Association, always attended its 
meetings, and took lively interest in its work. 

Mr. McConnon was a graduate of Cornell 
University, a soldier of the Civil War, a great 
teacher, a good citizen, respected by all during 
his service of thirty years as public school 
teacher, and honored at his death for a life of 
usefulness and as an example of noble Christian 
manhood. 

JAMES W. BAKER, 
of Media, Delaware county, who was appointed 
County Superintendent of Delaware county in 
December, 1868, to succeed the late James W. 
McCracken, resigned, died September, 1902. 
He retired from the office of County Superin- 
tendent June, 1878. He rendered efficient ser- 
vices to the schools of the county during the 
time he held the office. Before his appointment 
to the position, he taught in the public schools 
of the county and was a successful teacher. At 
the time of his death he was a member of the 
school board of Media and wasits treasurer. In 
his will he made provision for three prizes to be 
given to pupils of the Media high school for 
meritorious work done. He always manifested 
a deep interest in the educational work of the 
borough of Media and had been actively iden- 
tified with the Directors’ Association of the 
county. 
DR. A. R. HORNE. 


The subject of this sketch, Rev, Abraham 
Reeser Horne, D. D., was born in Bucks county, 
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Pa., 1824, and departed this life December 23, 
1902. His ancestors for several generations 
past were Pennsylvania Germans, who lived in 
the eastern part of the state and who rendered 
their assistance to every movement calculated 
to build up and strengthen the Commonwealth. 
As a boy he attended the public schools of the 
neighborhood in which his parents lived. At 
the age of sixteen he commenced teaching in 
the district schools and at the age of twenty be- 
came principal of the Bethlehem schools. Dur- 
ing the same year he entered Pennsylvania Col- 
lege, Gettysburg, from which he graduated, 
four years afterwards, in 1858. In the same 
year he established the Bucks county Normal 
School at Quakertown, Pa,, and conducted it 
for a period of five years. He gathered about 
him quite a strong faculty and a large number 
of students. Many of the latter still live to 
speak his praises as an euthusiastic teacher. In 
1860 he was ordained as a minister in the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church and at different times 
since served congregations in charges at Quak- 
ertown, Turbotsville, Williamsport, Doylestown 
and in the vicinity of Allentown, all in this 
state. 

In 1867, while pastor of St. Mark’s church at 
Williamsport, he became the first city superin- 
tendent of schools of that city and continued to 
act in that capacity until 1872, when he became 
principal of the Keystone State Normal School 
at Kutztown. He remained here until 1877, 
when he took charge of the Normal and Acad- 
emic Department of Muhlenberg College at 
Allentown, in which position he continued 
until 1882. While conducting his school at 
Quakertown he established the ‘‘ National Ed- 
ucator,’? which soon became a popular teach- 
ers’ journal, and which, for the past forty-three 
years, in addition to his other duties, he has 
continued to edit. 

During the latter part of his life he appeared 
before many county and local institutes in 
Pennsylvania, especially in the eastern part of 
state. He also addressed many teachers’ meet- 
ings in New Jersey, Louisiana and Texas at dif- 
ferent times. He was a man of wide attain- 
ments and scholarly tastes, and as an author 
published ‘‘A Hand-Book on Botany,’ a 
“Pennsylvania German Manual,’’ ‘‘Horne’s 
Easy Experiments,’’ ‘‘Common Sense Health 
Notes,’’ and ‘‘ Memoirs of Rev. Joseph Yeager.” 

Dr. Horne was a member of this Association 
for many years and was a regular attendant at 
its annual meetings. His wide experience as an 
educator and his genial disposition as a man 
made him a popular leader in the councils of 
his associates and a strong advocate of any cause 
he espoused. He was conscientious and God- 
fearing in all his actions and never hesitated to 
take a resolute stand for truth, right and duty 
as he sawthem. We make this note of his long 
and useful life as an educator and cherish with 
fond recollections the memory of what he was 
and what he did while he dwelt amongst us in 
the flesh. 


BENJAMIN F. RAESLY 


was born in Upper Mount Bethel township, 
Northampton county, Pa., in 1834, and was 
reared on a farm. He was educated in the 
common schools and in Mt. Bethel Academy, 
and was also for some time a student in Dr. A. 
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R. Horne’s school at Quakertown. He spent 
the greater part of his life as a teacher, having 
taught with marked success in various districts 
of Northampton county, notably Mt. Bethel, 
Stone Church, Portland and Easton. He was 
elected County Superintendent of Schools of 
his native county in 1872, and served three 
terms, after which he engaged successively in 
teaching, farming and the insurance business. 
He was a member of the Pennsylvania State 
Teachers’ Association, and attended the meet- 
ing of that body held in Wilkes-Barré twenty- 
eight years ago. 

He died on December 23, I9g02, at Mount 
Bethel, in his 69th year, after a long illness of 
paralysis, with which he was attacked about 
two years ago. By his first wife he left two 
sons, Henry E. Raesly, ex-Supt. of Tioga Co. 
and now principal of the public schools of 
Wellsboro, Pa., and George Raesly of Mt. 
Bethel, Pa. 


DR. JOHN A. M. PASSMORE. 


John Andrew Moore Passmore was born in 
West Nottingham, Chester county, Pa., June 
30, 1836, and died March 8, 1903, after a linger- 
ing illness, resulting from a fall caused by a boy 
running against him on the street. He spent 
his early boyhood on a rough Octoraro farm and 
was always a hard, industrious worker. He 
attended the State Normal School at Millers- 
ville in its early drys, graduating in 1860, and 
for James Pyle Wickersham, who was then the 
principal of the school, he had the warmest 
feelings of gratitude, love and reverence. For 
about twenty years he was a teacher, being 
eminently successful in this work. In 1866, he 
was admitted to the Schuylkill county bar and 
was also admitted to practice in the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania, but found that he pre- 
ferred other occupations to the law. 

From the time of its organization, he was 
connected with the American Book Company, 
and at his pleasant office in Philadelphia, with 
its walls lined with portraits of leading educa- 
tors, teachers and others interested in schools 
always found a cordial welcome. He felt an 
especial interest in the young, and many a 
teacher in the early days of his career was 
helped by him to secure a better position. 

He was frequently called upon to address 
teachers’ institutes, and his voice was heard by 
thousands of educators in Pennsylvania and 
Maryland, pleading for more earnest efforts to 
make of the children not only good scholars, 
but good and useful citizens and God-fearing 
men and women. 

Mr. Passmore was a member of the masonic 
fraternity and several similar organizations, and 
also of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
In 1900, the degree of Ph. D. was conferred 
upon him by Richmond College, Ohio. He was 
a strong, outspoken advocate of the co-educa- 
tion of the sexes, the enforcement of the com- 
pulsory education law, and the improvement of 
the school facilities of Philadelphia, so that 
every child of school age might have a full 
day’s schooling in a comfortable room. 

Always active in works of charity, he helped 
organize the Children’s Home in Pottsville, and 
upon his removal to Philadelphia, became a 
manager of the Friends’ Home for Children in 
that city. As chairman of its Committee on 
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Admission and Dismission, he not only took 
great interest in securing good homes for the 
children when they left the institution, but 
carefully watched their after careers. 

He was one of the most earnest and faithful 
members of the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ 
Association, very rarely being absent from its 
meetings, and he esteemed it a great honor to 
serve as its president in 1900. It was largely 
through his efforts that the three separate or- 
ganizations of teachers, directors und city super- 
intendents were united in the Pennsylvania 
Educational Association. 

He was one of the most active in securing the 
funds for the Wickersham Memorial Library, 
and was treasurer of its board of trustees for 
several years, 

Reared as a Friend, Mr. Passmore’s religious 
convictions were strongly in sympathy with the 
tenets of that Society. In early life, he moved 
into a community where there was no Friends’ 
meeting, and believing that every one should 
connect himself with some religious denomina- 
tion, he and his family united with the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church. 

He was optimistic in his views, cheerful in 
his disposition and devoted to his family and 
friends. His home life was quietly beautiful 
and the sympathy of all who knew him goes 
out to the invalid wife who was cared for so 
tenderly and to the children whose father was 
their dearest and most intimate friend. 

MISS MARY A. SIPLER. 

Associated with Mary A. Sipler for several 
years as a teacher, I can say that she was a con- 
scientious, hard worker—no shirking—in fact, 
I think she was one of the most conscientious 
persons that I ever met. For many years she 
worked in the Sunday-school—as long as her 
health permitted. She was interested in every 
good movement, whether educational or charit- 
able, and always gave as far as her means 
allowed. She spent all her life in Darby, and 
had the respect of the entire community. Re- 
tiring in her disposition, she was not of the 
kind to let her left hand know what her right 
hand was doing. Looking back on her life as 
far as I knew it, Ido not think too much can be 
said in her praise. She lived according to her 
light. Such a life is a loss to the community. 


Pending the adoption of the report, Dr. 
Richard Darlington made the following 
remarks with reference to the late Col. 
Passmore: 

Dr. Passmore was born in Chester county 
about 68 years ago. He took pleasure in 
remarking that he came from a district in 
southwestern part of the county called 
‘*Scrogy,’’ a rude, rocky region of not much 
account, and with few school advantages. 
He was a man of great energy and force of 
character. After removing to Pottsville and 
Studying law, he made quite a struggle to 
rise in the world but found the battle a hard 
one. He entered into political life and was 
nominated for a state office, but was de- 
feated. About 1880, he turned his attention 
to educational matters, and for the re- 
mainder of his life. He was active in the 


State Teachers’ Association, and was its 
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aga three years ago. He seemed a 
ittle arbitrary in some of his rulings, but 
did not mean to be so. He was a ready 
speaker and a jovial companion, and took 
delight in meeting his friends with unusual 
cordiality. He was very helpful in this 
organization, and for the last three years 
worked with untiring energy to make a 
great success of the Association. 

He was twice injured, once in leaving a 
railroad car, from which he was two years 
in recovering; the second time, while help- 
ing another, he found his death in a philan- 
thropic effort. 

He was a citizen of Philadelphia during 
the latter. part of his life, and was very 
widely known throughout the entire state. 
Pennsylvania lost a prominent citizen and 
a useful man when John A. M. Passmore 
passed away. 


The report of the Committee was 
adopted by a rising vote. 

After a musical selection, given by the 
Schubert Club, President Jones said that 
at the session held at Wilkes-Barré 
twenty-eight years ago, Supt. W. W. 
Woodruff was president. He was nowa 
citizen of West Chester, and the Execu- 
tive Committee had specially invited him 
to be present at this session. He accepted, 
and would now be given the floor for a 
few minutes. 


EX-PRESIDENT WOODRUFF 


was received with hearty applause, and 
spoke briefly, as follows: 


We have all heard about boys voting on 
age, but this is the first time some of us 
have known a man to be introduced to an 
audience on age—and referred back to a day 
so long past as to be almost forgotten. I 
was here and ‘presided twenty-eight years 
ago, and am le to be here today. I have 
not attended these meetings for fifteen 
years, but could not refuse the invitation, 
especially as it came through our esteemed 
superintendent of the West Chester schools. 
Few are here now who were present at that 
earlier session. I remember we were 
arranging for the centennial year 1876, and 
when we selected Wickersham to preside he 
jokingly said he had been President twenty 
years before, and if he consented would ex- 

t to be President twenty years later; but 
when that time came he was no longer here. 
Of the men who were influential in educa- 
tional affairs then, I stand almost alone. 
From 1859 for twenty years, I attended 
nearly every meeting. But I must not 
press an old man’s privilege too far. I may 
remark, by the way, that I am not a Penn- 
sylvanian, but came here from Ohio, the 
home of the Presidents—having thus far 
escaped the assassin’s bullet. I will only 
add my commendation of the activity that 
has kept the teachers of Pennsylvania at 
the forefront. We have in many respects 
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the best system in the Union. The people 
‘can have all the education they are willing 
to pay for, and if they will not pay for the 
‘best, they have only themselves to blame. 

I leave you bidding you God-speed in 
your good work of sustaining and building 
up the schools of Pennsylvania. To say 
farewell under such circumstances marks a 
a solemn moment for one whose life lies be- 
hind him, and whose few remaining days 
must be given to other thoughts. 

President Jones said he would now 
present another Ohio man, Dr. W. O. 
Thompson, President of the State Uni- 
versity at Columbus. The lecturer pre- 
faced his address by saying that the 
welcome given here to Ohio men was 
largely due to the friendships made by 
his dear friend, Carson, who told him at 
Columbus that he was coming among 
some of the best people in the world. 

The lecture was then delivered on 


NEW WINE IN NEW BOTTLES. 


This title for the address this evening was 
not chosen for the purpose of introducing 
here a discussion of some out of the way 
topic, but for the purpose of concentrating 
our thought upon the truth so clearly set 
forth in the passage from which it is taken, 
namely, the doctrine of adaptation. Or if 
we prefer another statement we may take 
the general principle of harmony with our 
environment and urge that this is a condi- 
tion to be sought as desirable both for com- 
fort and efficiency. Life should have a 
suitable environment, and we have been 
taught that a perfect correspondence with a 

rfect environment would itself be eternal 
ife. Whether this is a definition of life or 
a description of the conditions under which 
life can best be realized, I need not now 
stop to discuss. The doctrine of adjust- 
ment, of adaptation or of correspondence to 
needs as indicated by environment—this is 
the doctrine which I desire to emphasize as 
important in our educational theory and 
method. In plainest possible terms this 
means that we shall do or attempt to do for 
the individual what he needs to have done 
tor him. Or if we think in a wider sphere 
of the community or of civilization, it 
means that we shall do or attempt to do in 
our work of education what an enlightened 
civilization needs or demands. This seems 
like a simple statement, but like man 
other simple truths, it is far reaching and it 
can not be successfully argued that we have 
always consciously sought these ends. 
Traditional theories as to what men should 
do united with the naturally conservative 
attitude of mind in the race and with a 
certain indifference toward results have 
often hindered from the realization of high 
and elevating ideals. I mean to say that 
education has usually been appreciated but 
not always used as an efficient means to the 
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best results. Education for education’s 
sake is not the highest ideal. There is 
something beyond the processes of educa- 
tion that can not be measured or defined in 
the terms of education. It is for this some- 
thing beyond the processes of education 
that I ask recognition. This is the true 
determining factor in what the processes of 
education shall be and oftentimes of what 
the subject matter of education shall be. 
The ideal determines the real just as the 
journey’s end determines the journey. 

It is evident then that all our educational 
theory will organize around our educational 
ideals. When we have once determined the 
end we shall soon determine our method. 
Our ideals will determine what shall be 
done in order to realize those ideals. In the 
discussion to-night I shall deal somewhat 
with the method and subject matter of 
education as illustrating the necessity of a 
large application of the doctrine of adapta- 
tion. This makes it desirable at the outset 
that we make clear the educational ends 
and aims that we cherish. A proper inter- 
pretation of these will prepare the way fora. 
safe judgment upon the claims of the several 
methods asking recognition at our hands. 

Herbart teaches us that the ‘‘ one and the 
whole work of education may be summed up 
in the concept—Morality.’’ He further 
teaches that morality is universally ac- 
knowledged as the Azghest aim of humanity 
and consequently of education. In order, 
however, to make morality the who/e aim of 
humanity and education he says that an 
expansion of the soaeae is required. Doubt- 
less his conception of education is that it 
culminates in character. From another 
point of view, it may be said that the final 
end of religion is morality, provided that 
we mean by morality moral excellence. 
This moral excellence, which is found ina 
perfect conception of Deity, would itself pre- 
sent a harmonious development and correla- 
tion of the human faculties. This would be 
the highest possible expression of human 
character. From what may be termed the 
ethical and the aesthetic point of view no 
higher conception of education or of religion 
could be found. It puts the ideal where 
everything beneath it may be kept strug- 
gling toward it. Moreover it is an ideal in 
which every other conception of life may 
find its true expression and its final fruition. 
The one thing that remains is to show that 
this conception has a practical working 
value in interpreting every form of human 
activity. The educational value of manual 
training must finally be interpreted just as 
the educational value of the study of Greek 
art would be interpreted. It makes all 
human activities, whether intellectual, phy- 
sical or otherwise, find their interpretation 
in the contribution they make to the per- 
fection and stability of human character. 

From another point of view, education is 
a process which prepares man to live. It 
looks to greater efficiency; to greater hap- 
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piness; to larger life; to more complete mas- 
tery, and to more perfect liberty. Life itself 
thus becomes the expression of character. 
From a different point of view life itself 
contributes toward character. From the 
standpoint of the individual we are aiming 
at the ideal of moral excellence. Every- 
thing he does, therefore, is regarded as a 
means to this end. The discipline, the 
training, the culture, the knowledge, and 
whatever else comes by means of the educa- 
tional processes of life are given values just 
in proportion as they make man not only a 
more efficient individual but a more ethical 
one. From the standpoint of society, or the 
larger view-point of civilization itself, we 
are looking for a condition of moral excel- 
lence that shall be in harmony with the 
character of the individual and thus enhance 
his security and in a way increase the fruits 
of individual character. 

The one truth that needs now to be em- 
phasized is that life may have this dignity, 
this excellence and this freedom in a wider 
sphere than heretofore accepted. We need 
to rise to the conception that moral excel- 
lence is possible whether a man shoves the 
penorthe plane. Human labor and human 
industry are to be regarded as the necessary 
condition of growth both for the individual 
and for society. Under this doctrine all 
varieties of life find appropriate places and 
are capable of such direction as to makea 
real contribution toward the development of 
community or national life. When, there- 
fore, education teaches man how to live, the 
question of character is practically solved 
and determined. 

President Butler of Columbia has said 
that education is the gradual adjustment to 
the spiritual possessions of the race. These 

ssessions he classifies as the scientific in- 

eritance, the literary inheritance, the 
aesthetic inheritance, the institutional in- 
heritance, and the religious inheritance. 
He also adds that the lengthened period of 
infancy in the human race is a period of 
plasticity and constitutes the period of edu- 
cation. I should extend this teaching by 
adding that the period of education is really 
indefinite and that the problem of adjust- 
ment is an ever-continuing one. This 
theory that life is one continued process of 
adjustment really presents the fundamental 
basis of all educational theory and brings 
emphasis upon the doctrine I wish to en- 
dorse to-night that the vital problem of edu- 
cation is found in constantly meeting the 
new conditions with new agp or as 
the subject announces it, by putting new 
wine into new bottles that both may be pre- 
served. We have often made the fatal mis- 
take of not preserving the old that is good 
and of not making proper provision for the 
new which is a/so good. 

I wish this evening to change the empha- 
sis from the usual formula to this, ‘hat the 
great end and business of education is to 
Leach the individual and the race to live; 
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to live efficiently; to live comfortably ; to 
live as free people ought to live with a 
mastery over environment and with that 
freedom and liberty that follows where the 
supremacy of the spiritual over the material 


is not only a cherished theory but an ac- 
aa fact. To attain this conception 
I believe we shall need to widen our theory 
of education until we shall make things to 
be of value that are now regarded as value- 
less; until we shall see utility in hitherto 
discarded agencies and see that the oppor- 
tunities of the modern world may be as 
heavily freighted with regard for us as those 
of the ancient world were for them or are 
proving yet to be for us. To put it in an- 
other way the modern world needs interpre- 
tation just as truly as the ancient world. 
To fail to make this interpretation or to fail 
to apply it to our needs may deprive us of 
new possibilities quite as important as any 
yet realized. This, as I understand it, is 
what the doctrine of adaptation demands. 
We shall not cease to value the old for what 
it is or for what it may do, but we shall 
cease attempting to solve all problems with 
one formula. This adaptation of education 
to efficient living in a way involves the 
whole question of what we shall do. If 
education does not make life abound in all 
its possibilities, then something can be said 
against it as an efficient means of growth 
and development. It is worth our while to 
observe that this is the substantial claim 
that has been made in times gone by for 
what we term the older education and the 
phase most frequently emphasized in these 
days when we discuss the results of educa- 
tion in the earlier methods. 

What we term the classical education did 
prepare men to liveefficiently. It produced 
a fine type of culture that is not yet out- 

town. It does now produce an equally 

ne type of culture where it is given oppor- 
tunity. The mistake we make is in the 
matter of time. Culture is of slow growth. 
Classical education cannot produce its full 
fruitson demand. It is unreasonable to ex- 
pect culture of any very fine quality in the 
first twenty-five years of life. This is the 
eriod of acquisition, of activity and of 
oundation laying. Weshould be entirely 
satisfied to see it in growing strength and 
beauty during the time when life itself 
comes tothe maximum. The later years of 
life, however, show usually the more perfect 
and mature fruits of education and culture. 
If you will reflect fora moment it will be 
discovered that our ideals of beauty and 
strength are usually associated in the youn 
life, but the cultivated graces of heart an 
intellect come in the maturer years. Here 
it is that classical education has borne Its 
richest fruit. We have often judged it by 
the ignorance of the young collegian rather 
than by the refined and gracious bearing of 
the experienced man whose years have 
tested the value of his early training and 
given it time to bear its ripened fruit. My 
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only interest at this point is to remind our- 
selves of the fact that the classical education 
from the very beginning did teach men how 
to live so far as this problem is within the 
province of education. 

What then was classical education? It 
stood for the interpretation of life and of 
man the highest expression of life. If 
Pope’s verdict that the noblest study of 
mankind is man be true, then something 
may be said for any education that seeks to 
interpret man. It was in Greece that phil- 
osophy flourished. Here also art reached a 
perfection yet unsurpassed. Oratory and 
debate expressed another phase of intel- 
lectual supremacy. The Greek language 
itself was the most accurate vehicle of 
thought of its day and perhaps remains so 
to this day. Here was evidence indisput- 
able of a certain intellectual life that com- 
mands our attention and admiration. 
Homer, the great poet of all time, was to 
Grecian life and thought even more than 
Shakespeare has been to the Anglo-Saxon. 
Poetry is always the highest interpretation 
of life. Accordingly we find in Homer a 
picture of the passions, the struggles, the 
ambitions, the successes, the failures, the 
manners and morals, and in fact the ideals 
of the Greek people that furnish us with the 
intellectual and aesthetic interpretation of 
man as wrought out in their history. To 
this interpretation the poets have given the 
best expression, but it should be remem- 
bered that philosophy, art, and in short 
Greek life, furnished the material which the 
poet put in permanent form. Grecian or 
classical education wrought out this result 
and left it to the ages as a bequest. Since 
then Homer has been the master among the 
poets as Plato has been in logic and phil- 
osophy. Classical education finds its justi- 
fication then in the fact that it furnished an 
intellectual and aesthetic interpretation of 
life and of man. 

To turn aside briefly it may be well to ob- 
serve that the results reached in the educa- 
tion and culture of the classics while valu- 
able were insufficient. The Greeks wrought 
out one great problem. The Hebrew race 
wrought out another equally important. 
It was among this people that we find the 
spiritual conceptions to which we have 
fallen heir. Here it was that we learned 
that man was more than intellect. Here we 
learn that he is but little lower than the 
angels crowned with glory and honor. The 
divine sonship of man was a distinct ad- 
vance upon the Grecian or classical concep- 
tion. In addition to this the Hebrew peo- 
ple furnish us with an interpretation of 
nature. The poet sang that ‘‘ the heavens 
declare the glory of God and the firmament 
showeth his handiwork.’’ Job’s imagery is 
still unsurpassed as furnishing a spiritual 
interpretation of nature. It has been com- 
monly recognized that our Grecian inheri- 
tance has been intellectual and aesthetic 
while our religious and spiritual ideals have 
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been of Hebrew origin. The Greeks have 
been the teachers of the world in try, 
ge ef oratory and art, while the He- 

rew people have had a distinctly religious 
and spiritual message. With the advent of 
Christianity this message was given both 
breadth andintensity. Certain truths dimly 
apprehended stood out in clear outline. In 
the progress under this new force we soon 
learn of the influence of philosophy upon 
Christianity and of Christianity upon phil- 
osophy. Indeed the field of learning and 
the scope of education has never since been 
what it was prior to the advent of the 
spiritual interpretation of man and nature 
furnished through the teachings of the He- 
brew and Christian religions. 

Passing now the intervening history we 
recognize that the modern world has its 
birth in the great movement known as the 
Revival of Learning. About this period 
many interesting features are clustered. 
The Crusades were far-reaching in their 
social and political effects. The Reforma- 
tion as a religious movement is yet not 
without its influence upon the intellectual 
life and upon education. The invention of 
gunpowder and the movable type were revo- 
lutionary in effect. The discovery of the 
New World proved a mighty stimulus to in- 
tellectual activity. The new movement in 
education was the development of science. 
The names of Bacon, Sir Isaac Newton, 
Faraday, are quickly succeeded by others. 
The world of science is born. Its signifi- 
cance lies in the fact that now a new con- 
tribution is made to the educational forces 
of the world by furnishing a new and scien- 
tific interpretation of the world. What we 
call in broad terms natural science or the 
science of nature was the dawn of a new 
world in tbat it brought a new message from 
the old world. Thus there was rounded out 
and brought to completeness one conception 
of man and nature. The intellectual in- 
terpretation of man has been supplemented 
by the spiritual; the spiritual interpretation 
of the world was by the advent of science 
supplemented with a scientific conception 
of both man and nature that brought a com- 
pleteness of view that made the new educa- 
tion possible. This large and comprehen- 
sive mission of science is important that 
we may have a true view of education. 
Through the processes of education both 
the individual and the race are trying to 
discern the true interpretation of man and 
of nature. Science has made a significant 
contribution tothis problem. Not only has 
she made possible a large amount of human 
activity and developed myriad forms of 
business and commerce, but by revealing 
the unity of nature has made an interpreta- 
tion possible that enhances and dignifies 
previous conceptions of man. It is no small 
wonder therefore that many of our greater 
minds have been the enthusiastic devotees 
of science. 

We are now prepared to see why science 
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had so important a place in the new and 
modern education. It could not be other- 
wise. It was fundamental to a complete 
view of man and of nature; it furnished a 
new world of thought and activity quite 
essential in the development of the possi- 
bilities of the world and therefore of man 
himself. 

This position was not reached without a 
struggle, and its full significance is not yet 
appreciated. At first men sneered at science. 
Education was supposed to be concerned 
with the intellect, with the ideal and with 
the abstract. The war wason. Most spec- 
tacular was the conflict between Theology 
and Science. Happily that is almost for- 
gotten and we continue to enjoy both our 
religion and our science. Not less real was 
the struggle in education. Many long de- 
bates ensued before full recognition was 
given. In one particular science was like 
sin (if we may trust the poet)—first endured 
—then pitied—then embraced. It has now 
won its place to permanent recognition. At 
first it came into the colleges with suspicion 
and was placed in the class of electives. 
Later some science was required. The fear 
was that the world would forsake its culture 
and run after strange gods. The fears have 
not been realized and we see education not 
only broadened in its scope but men are 
awake as to the significance of the work in 
which they are engaged. 

With this broadened scope of the work of 
education has come a growing conviction 
that education should Te ractical. This 
somewhat indefinite term has been much 
abused, but among the rubbish that may be 
found under the caption of a practical edu- 
cation it is clear that the world is demand- 
ing that education shall prepare our chil- 
dren to live. In some way or other people 
expect that time spent in the schools shall 
relieve the uncertainties of existence and 
add to the possibilities of life to such a de- 
gree as to warrant the effort and sacrifice 
necessary to secure an education. The 
more seriously we think upon the import- 
ance of education, its cost and labor, the 
more are we assured of its wisdom and the 
more do we fall in withthe common verdict 
of our times. To be specific then, what may 
we properly ask at the hands of the schools? 

1. I suggest, first, that we may rightly 
ask that education shall provide for the de- 
velopment of the individual in his own per- 
sonal powers. This in my opinion is a goal 
to be kept constantly in view. I believe 
there are even wider possibilities in person- 
ality than in nature. We are taught that 
nature is an example of unity with an in- 
finite diversity. These two great facts give 
strength and beauty. This development of 
the individual is what relieves him from 
competition and opens before him a larger 
world. Paderewski has no competition; 
Beecher had none; Daniel Webster had 
none; Lincoln had none. These men are 
types of men whose individual talents have 
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been cultivated to a high degree of excel- 
lence. Education in a way produces differ- 
ences. The most highly educated people 
present the greatest variety in facial ex- 
pression, in tastes, in ideals, and in many 
other particulars. The difference between 
this audience and the Filipinos is largely 
accounted for by education. This infinite 
variety that educated civilization presents, is 
most desirable from every point of view. It 
not only makes the wand 3 more pleasing, 
but even from economic grounds may be 
justified as making wider markets possible, 
and as developing a more widely diversified 
industry. 

Whether such a result in education may 
be viewed as a right, I do not discuss. I 
only hold it out as a result to be sought 
after as one of the desirable things in edu- 
cation. It cannot be denied that such a 
result will enrich both the individual and 
the State. It makes larger life possible. 
Educational method that looks toward 
uniformity would seem to increase the op- 
portunity for competition, and reduce the 

ossibilities of both pleasure and profit. I 
ear that in our educational work we often 
sacrifice valuable interests in this way. I 
have known cases where originality or the 
least indication of independence of thought 
would be frowned upon as ‘‘against the 
rules.’”” If we are sacrificing possibilities 
our education has not reached its maximum. 
The large masses in our schools of all 
grades in these days have overtaxed the 
forces. We have made rapid strides in 
many lines, but it is not at all certain that 
individual results will show as great a per- 
centage of excellence as in the simpler days 
when the individual was regarded as of 
more worth. 

This — for individual excellence 
through the processes of education is really 
an appeal for the highest development of 
civilization. We desire no drear monotony 
in education. We cannot endorse the doc- 
trine that all men have equal possibilities, 
but we can endorse the doctrine that all 
men have some possibilities. The argument 
this evening is that individuals shall have 
an education that shall bring out what is in 
them. We desire individual results rather 
than group results. The groups will take 
care of themselves. The excellence that 
has been reached in the field of higher edu- 
cation has usually been attributed to the 
elective idea. In my judgment it is more 
accurate to attribute it to the individual 
sopetuay thus afforded. If the elective 
idea needed any justification, it would be 
found in the fruits of individual tastes and 
instruction. The practical objection to it as 
a popular measure is its expense, and I fear 
in the lower grades of education we shall 
always feel the pressure that desires to keep 
the expenses of education as low as possible. 
In the long run, however, the public will 
see that an individual of superior excellence 
raises the entire mass toward his own point 
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of advantage. It so megane that in the 
progress of the world it has practically all 
come through the inspiration of individ- 
uals. The individual leader has been able 
to carry his plans into execution, and by 
pursuing his ideals he has inspired the 
masses. In the work of education it will 
not do for us in these days of large schools 
and large classes to forget that the individ- 
ual is the unit of higher importance. 

2. The second place where the principle 
of ae applies will be in the recogni- 
tion of a great variety in the method of ed- 
ucation. This variety in the method of 
education is necessary to carry out the 
principle previously stated and at the same 
time becomes a consequence when you ad- 
mit a large variety in the life of civilization. 
If education develops individuality and 
breaks up all monotony, it makes a large 
variety and diversity among us. Then it 
follows that these varieties of tastes will 
demand an education that has even as great 
a variety. Here it is where I think some of 
us have failed to see the importance of the 
newer forms of education. The classical 
party resisted any change just as long as 
they could muster a majority. This was 
due to the naturally conservative view of 
mind that educated people have. The same 
indisposition to recognize newer forms of 
education has to a degree marked some of 
the men who protested very strongly against 
what they called the exclusiveness of the 
classical advocates. Since we have broken 
ground, however, it has been easier to get 
——— for what was really needed. 
The kindergarten has had its struggle, and 
in theory at least has won its victory. The 
technical schools have proven their useful- 
ness and are steadily being accorded respect- 
ability. The movement for the so-called 
Land Grant Colleges inaugurated by Sena- 
tor Morrill in the sixties has resulted in 
putting into every State of the Union one 
college where without excluding other scien- 
tific and classical studies the leading object 
shall be to teach such branches of knowl- 
edge as are related to agriculture and the 
mechanic arts. These institutions have 
been loyal to the principle on which they 
were founded while they have interpreted 
their duties in a large and liberal spirit. 
The result is that much high-class work has 
been done for the liberal education of the 
industrial and professional classes. They 
have been slowly accorded recognition at 
the hands of the literary and classical insti- 
tutions of learning. These colleges stand 
for a distinct movement to bring education 
of a new type to the people in order that 
larger numbers may have the benefit of ed- 
ucation and yet not lose their interest in 
the active pursuits and professions of life. 
It has brought to the — campus the 
notion that a man in overalls is as much a 

entleman as a man in a rented dress suit. 

n some of these institutions it is no un- 
common thing to see a student come to his 
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recitations in an automobile and don the 
overalls in a most democratic way amid as- 
sociations with fellows who could not pur- 
chase a bicycle. We thus have a very fine 
example o pope J democratic theory 
working itself out and proving that the real 
aristocracy of a country like this is to be the 
aristocracy of learning and of character. 

A further benefit of this new adaptation 
of science will be discovered when in a few 
years from now we shall find men of this 
sort in charge of our great industrial enter- 
prises. There will be a man with all the 
spirit of the new education and an intimate 
practical knowledge of the details of busi- 
ness and machinery in charge of both our 
capital and our labor. His training and his 
experience will make him a more hopeful 
leader than we have had heretofore. More- 
over in the development of our civilization 
these same technically trained men will find 
themselves side by side with the best pro- 
duct of our literary institutions. The bene- 
fits will not all be on one side, but I am bold 
to affirm that both classes of institutions in 
the future will be required to take advice 
from these men who have exchanged ex- 
periences and have touched life in its most 
important phases. 

In the sudden and somewhat rapid devel- 
opment that higher education particularly 
has made in the last thirty years, there 
have been some very distressing experiences. 
The theory that has been announced in this 
address, that education should prepare men 
to live, has probably urged men to profes- 
sional and technical education as soon as 
they were prepared for it. The distinct 
effort to make our young men find their 
way to professional schools and technical 
schools through the hallways of the literary 
college has been pretty vigorously presented 
to the public. Experience has proven that 
this is not practicable. Some of the col- 
leges are now proposing to cut the course in 
two in order to encourage men to take the 
ordinary literary degree before entering — 
a professional or practical work of life. 
Without entering into the merits of the 
question whether a sophomore is entitled to 
a degree or whether our high schools have 
extended their education too far, let me 
make one single remark. In my humble 
judgment it is a fatal mistake to presume 
that all educated men need a literary educa- 
tion. This presumption is in direct viola- 
tion of what seems to be common sense. 
Literary education will always remain for 
the minority; perhaps I might say for a very 
small minority. is, however, does not 
prove it to be inferior. It only proves that 
not every man wants or should have the 
same t of education. The fear that the 
old-fashioned college curriculum must be 
abandoned would never have arisen if the 


colleges could have remained content to 


train and educate a respectable number of 
men in literary and classical education. The 
desire for bigness has so taken possession of 
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the country that people are unwilling to 
live in a moderate way. Experience has 
proven in the past twenty years that the 
greatest increase in higher education has 
been in technical and professional schools. 
This seems to accord with the institutions 
of civilization. We need a great many more 
men with such educations in a rapidly 
growing civilization like ours than we do 
in any other variety. Commerce, trade, 
business, the development of electricity, the 
large demand for machinery, the great ques- 
tions of internal improvement in our coun- 
try—all these united call for educated men 
but not necessarily for classical scholars. It 
might be very well if our bridge builders 
could spend their evenings reading classics, 
as General Garfield spent his leisure hours 
in the war—but it might be just as import- 
ant that their evenings be spent in perusing 
the latest discoveries as recorded in the 
technical journals. 

We cannot insist with any reason that 
certain specified subjects or certain specified 
types of education shall be the conditions 
to precede to a useful life or to a desirable 
education. This same problem finds itself 
up for discussion in the high school. 
Whether our secondary schools shall under- 
take to prepare everybody for college is a 
matter of some importance. Notwithstand- 
ing the high authority that has concluded 
that all subjects should be taught the same 
way for all people whether they are going 


on to higher education or whether they are 
not, there still remains doubt in the minds of 
many men whether the conclusion is war- 


ranted. It seems to me better that the in- 
dividual shall make a mistake and select 
the wrong course than that the institution 
should make a mistake and compel large 
numbers to do that for which they have no 
special fitness. The school should be the 
opportunity and the responsibility for the 
right use of it should rest with the students 
and their guardians. That is to say, both 
the parents and the teacher must join forces 
with the student in trying to discover the 
student’s talents and aptitudes. Schools are 
not operated for the sake of maintaining 
courses of study. They are operated for the 
sake of training men and women. In the 
proper sense they are operated for the sake 
of developing civilization. Whatever, there- 
fore, is demanded by a sound judgment as 
to the needs, whether it be of culture or of 
skill; of art or of artisanship, should have 
careful consideration. The elementa 
schools and perhaps secondary schools shall 
find a very valuable service in discovering 
the possibilities of the pupils. 

In a college where I have some acquaint- 
ance I know one professor who is usually 
able out of a group of five or six hundred 
students to choose his leaders within a 
month from the opening of school. He has 
usually sent these leaders to other experts. 
As a rule his own reputation as a teacher of 
efficiency in his department and the enthu- 
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siasm of his students are both recognized. 
His most valuable service probabiy has been 
in the discovery of certain men whose career 
ages ne to be both useful and brilliant. 

his adaptation of the school to the needs 
of the student, joined with a deliberate pur- 
ose to assist the student toward an efficient 
ife must increase the efficiency and the 
power of every school in the country in a 
very marked degree. When this method is 
more widely adopted we shall have less 
trouble in recognizing the value of the 
several types of education. The classical 
scholar, the trained engineer, the educated 
lawyer, and the skilled physician will not 
only recognize each other, but they will dis- 
cover that the devoted teachers of this coun- 
try are not the least valuable factor in their 
service to civilization. 

3. I desire now to make mention of the 
ethical value of this doctrine of adaptation. 
Adaptation indicates of course that the 
initiative will be from above. It assumes 
that the teacher and not the scholar is de- 
vising the most efficient plan possible. It 
also gives due consideration to the import- 
ance of intelligent public sentiment. This 
harmonizes with the general principle that 
all the great beneficent movements have 
started in the upper spheres. Some great 
soul must missionary-like go to the field 
and reap the harvest. : 

In our educational work we have heard a 
great deal about forcing students to do the 
things they ought to do. We have coun- 
seled that they should learn to like the 
things they do rather than to do the things 
they like. The one extreme has been no 
outhealie whatever ; the other extreme has 
been supreme authority in the student. 
Both these extremes are subversive of good 
morals, because they start with an assumed 
antagonism between teacher and student. 
On that basis there is no opportunity for 
right understanding or successful work. 
When it is understood that the school pro- 
poses to adapt itself to the needs of the 
child and that doctrine is heartily endorsed, 
the public, the parent, the teachers and the 
child are ready to co-operate in absolute 
harmony. It may be assumed that there 
will be some unpleasant places in every 
road selected. We cannot get rid of unde- 
sirable phases of life but we can have such 
an understanding as to arouse the interests 
and enthusiasm of young life in struggling 
with these phases. 

Character cannot be forced upon children; 
it-must be developed. Moreover, it must 
come as a result of the continual choices of 
the individual. If education is therefore to 
develop desirable character, we must by 
some means put the responsibility of choice 
upon the student as soon as he is able to 
carry it. He should be in closest sympathy 
with the aim and ideals of the school-room. 
I regard it as one of the greatest misfortunes 
in educational experiences that students re- 
gard teachers as in a sort of professional 
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antagonism. I believe that this condition 
is improved, but even to this day you will 
find it in the grammar school, in the high 
school, and in the university. Whether 
such a condition has arisen from a few un- 
fortunate teachers and grown into a sort of 
tradition, or whether human nature is such 
that antagonisms arise all too readily,may be 
difficult of decision. I am concerned here 
only with two things. First, the fact of 
antagonism, and, second, the desirability of 
ee rid of it in order to that more rapid 

evelopment of high character. Adaptabil- 
ity and adjustability are often quite as im- 
portant as mere ability. 

So long as force is the dominant idea in 
education, we shall have unsatisfactory 
ethical training. More than has been ap- 
preciated, the schools of all grades have been 
permeated with the spirit of coercion. Es- 
ao el in our colleges has it been mani- 
ested. Sons that are sent to colleges often 
give faculties trouble for no other reason. 
In discerning the motives of parents the 
truth is manifest. They have tried the doc- 
trine of force to their limit and have failed. 
The son is then turned over to college au- 
thorities in a spirit of despair, with the 
remnant of a hope that they may have a 
better machinery for applying force to the 
boy. The honest and earnest desire is that 
the son develop into the finest type of ethical 
citizenship, and they are quietly relying on 
the doctrine of force to produce it. This 
explainsthe sudden outbreaks of lawlessness 
so often seen in freshmen at college. The 
technical] schools of the country have very 
much less of it, chiefly because the elements 
of choice and purpose determine why they 
attend such schools. The quality of young 
manhood here is no better than elsewhere, 
nor is the school itself any better in its 
faculties and organization; but the student 
himself has assumed the responsibility of 
his position, and the attitude of such an in- 
stitution is that of helpfulness. Everything 
has been done that can be done to make this 
school a preparation for life. The faculty is 
keenly awake to the slightest suggestion 
for improvement from the business world, 
or from any source that can offer a helpful 
suggestion. 

I have taken this case because it is some- 
what extreme and illustrates the point in 
mind—that our ethical results will improve 
as soon as there comes to be a more com- 
plete understanding among all parties that 
the law of adaptation is in operation, and 
that all eueitalle resources are at command 
. for the good of students. This conception 
in the minds of parents would strengthen 
every elementary school; would put enthus- 
iasm into every high school, and improve 
the citizenship and character of those who 
go into business as well as of those who go 
on to higher education. Too many people 
act upon the presumption that schools exist 
for the benefit of teachers; a few act upon 
the presumption that they exist for the 
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benefit of the local politician; let us have 
more emphasis upon the truth—that they 
exist for the people. They will then be the 
opportunity and doorway to higher excel- 
lence. Under this teaching no pupil or 
student can afford to put a block in the way 
of progress, and no parent can do other than 
lend his sympathetic aid. This not only 
proposes, but promotes the best ethical con- 
ditions. 

I do not mean to say that there is the ab- 
sence of this method in our schools. I de- 
sire rather to appeal for more of the good 
already in operation. The progress we have 
made has been away from the crude and the 
coercive towards the more efficient and the 
more ethical. Let us continue that progress 
with a well directed and accelerated speed. 

And now by way of conclusion I return 
to our starting point and urge that we shall 
keep before us constantly that new condi- 
tions require new methods and new treat- 
ment. The new wine requires new bottles. 
The problem of education is really the 
problem of life. The teacher must be the 
student of life in all its manifestations. To 
him is committed the most important issues 
of humanity. He cannot meet his task or 
fulfill his trust with nothing less than a 
complete devotion to the highest and best 
things. There is no room for selfishness in 
our great work. It must not be manifest 
either in man orin methods. The teacher 
is really the foundation of civilization and 
the one who, more than all others, deter- 
mines what life shall be. Let us take up 
anew the duty of our profession and serve 
our generation with a devotion that shall be 
unmistakeable proof of our own excellence. 


At the close of this admirable address, 
Association adjourned till Thursday 
morning. 


nif 





THURSDAY MORNING. 





HE devotional services were con- 
ducted by Rev. B. F. G. McGee, of 
the First Baptist church of Wilkes-Barre. 
Music was furnished by the High School 
chorus. 
RESOLUTIONS. 


The report of the Committee on Reso- 
lutions was made by Supt. Charles Lose, 
Chairman, and adopted as a whole as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the Association endorse the 
action of the last Legislature in making the 
minimum salary of teachers thirty-five dollars, 
and congratulate that honorable body and the 
Chief Executive for the spirit manifested, look- 
ing toward still higher educational ideals for 
the children of the Commonwealth. We also 
commend the Legislature for its liberal and 
much-needed appropriations to the normal 
schools, whose influence in raising the standard 
of qualifications for teaching is the most potent 
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in the State. We also most heartily commend 
the appropriation for the high schools and 
appreciate the spirit that prompted the appro- 
priation in aid of summer assemblies of the 
Pennsylvania Association and of other associa- 
tions incorporated for education and popular 
culture. 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this Associa- 
tion that better and more effective teaching of 
the English language is incumbent upon teach- 
ers and superintendents of Pennsylvania ; that 
technical grammar— generally known and 
taught as such—is not the basis of such teach- 
ing any more than the Latin or the Greek 
Grammar is the basis of the teaching of the 
Latin and the Greek languages ; that the basis 
of the teaching of the English language in the 
public schools must necessarily be that language 
itself as found in masterpieces of literature from 
child life to maturity; that we, therefore, enjoin 
upon ourselves and the educators of this Com- 
monwealth to include in our elementary and 
high school curriculum a graded course of 
study in the English language from grade one, 
up to and including, the last year in the high 
school. : 

Resolved, That we use every effort in our 
power to carry out the spirit and letter of the 
compulsory attendance law, and suggest such 
further legislative enactments as will insure a 
still more effective enforcement of its provi- 
sions, believing that in a commonwealth that 
spends millions upon schools, the zeal and 
vigilance of the educators and law makers 
should not abate until full and effective 
remedies for all unnecessary absence from 
school have been found and applied. : 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this Associa- 
tion that the pu of the work in child study 
is directly for the benefit of the teacher in 
bringing her into closer relation with the 
materials with which she deals; indirectly for 
the child in that all useful investigations must 
lead necessarily to a readjustment of the school 
course, and an improvement of school adminis- 
tration; and incidentally for the benefit of the 
science of education in furnishing a body of 
exact data for determining educational values. 

Resolved, That this Association endorse and 
recommend the kindergarten for every city and 
town of the State. It is the beginning of 
manual training and is the proper foundation 
for this work and for public school work in 
general. : 

Resolved, That this Association views with 
approval the growing sentiment in favor of 
nature study. and will gladly give its counten- 
ance to all efforts looking toward giving to this 
subject its proper place in the school curriculum. 

esolved, That as we realize the importance 
of that enlightened public opinion upon civic 
questions, which the great Father of our Coun- 
try deemed so essential to the safety of our 
State, we urge upon the directors, superintend- 
ents, and teachers of this Commonwealth the 
necessity for a more comprehensive study of 
all the principles that lie at the basis of Ameri- 
can character, and to this end we recommend 
continuous study of the History of our Repub- 
lic, and the nature and organization of its 
government, to be correlated with questions of 
current and public interest. Above all, we 
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urge our teachers to recognize the continually 
insistent duty which devolves upon our public 
schools to produce American citizens with 
hearts and minds trained for an efficient com- 
prehension of civic duties and devoted to the 
patriotic services of the Commonwealth. 

Resolved, That, in our opinion, the training 
of the hand—as well as the brain—is necessary 
to secure the complete and symmetrical de- 
velopment of the individual and in order that 
the greater good may be done for the child and 
society, and that the urgent demand for this 
kind of education be satisfied, we recommend 
that manual training be more generally ex- 
tended among the public schools of our State. 

Resolved, That in order that the work of the 
rural school teacher may have the stimulating 
effect of frequent inspection and thorough 
supervision, a system of local or district super- 
vision should be established. 

Resolved, That in view of the fact that during 
the past few years an instructor in the annual 
Teachers’ Institute has too frequently been 
compelled to be a humorist in order to secure 
the attention of his audience, this Association 
deplores this condition and recommends that 
superintendents conduct these meetings with 
due seriousness, keeping in mind the lofty pur- 
pose of the founders of the Pennsylvania An- 
nual Teachers’ Institute. 

Resolved, That we heartily endorse the views 
of our worthy Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer, on the annihila- 
tion of ignorance, the encouragement of uni- 
versal education, and the suppression of child 
labor for family support, in this commonwealth, 
and we pledge him our earnest co-operation in 
the enactment and enforcement of labor laws 
as they may effect compulsory public education. 

Resolved, That we take this means of express- 
ing our appreciation of the able, courteous and 
dignified manner in which Supt. Addison L,. 
Jones presided over the sessions of the Associa- 
tion, and to whose untiring efforts—in a large 
measure—is due the distinguished success of 
this meeting. 

Resolved, That the Association is greatly in- 
debted to Supts. James M. Coughlin, and Frank 
P. Hopper and to Prof. J. P. Breidinger, for 
their successful efforts in perfecting the local 
arrangements for the comfort and pleasure of 
the members of this meeting ; to the teachers 
of Wilkes-Barre for the pleasant reception of 
Tuesday afternoon; to the teachers of Luzerne 
county for providing the commodious hall in 
which the meetings were held; to the patriotic 


! societies of Wilkes-Barre for the Association 


badges; to the public school children of ‘the 
city and the Schubert Club, and to their 
teacher, Prof. David James, and to the boys’ 
choir of St. Stephen’s Church for the delightful 
music rendered; and to the press of the city for 
the especial attention it has given to the pro- 
ceedings of the meeting. 


REPORT ON LEGISLATION. 


Hon. J. Q. Stewart reported verbally 
from the Committee on Legislation, and 
presented in printed form the acts passed 
at the session of 1903 referring to educa- 
tion. Some of these, he said, the com- 
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mittee could not entirely approve, and 
several others which they disapproved 
had failed to pass. The principal work 
of the committee had been to promote the 
me = of the Minimum Salary Bill. 

he following circular had been addressed 
to the members of the Legislature: 


Teachers’ Minimum Salary Bill. 

On behalf of the State Teachers’ Association 
representing the teachers of Pennsylvania, we 
desire to call your attention to the pending bill 
to fix the minimum salaries of teachers. 

From 1843 to 1874 the average amount of the 
State appropriation made by the Legislature of 
Pennsylvania for the support of the public 
schools was three hundred and twenty-one 
thousand, nine hundred and seventy-four dol- 
lars and fifty-four cents, making nine million, 
nine hundred and eighty-one thousand, two 
hundred and eleven dollars. 

From 1874 to 1887 inclusive, an appropriation 
of one million dollars was made annually, mak- 
ing fourteen million dollars during that period. 

From 1887 to 1902 the total amount appro- 
priated was ji/ly-nine million, seven hundred 
and seventy-three thousand dollars. 

The State has provided liberally for the sup- 
port of the schools in recent years as these fig- 
ures show, but notwithstanding the liberality 
of the State many districts have not made any 
perceptible increase in teachers’ wages. The 
time has now come, when the Legislature 
should compel the district authorities, by an 
act of Assembly, to pay better salaries for the 
teachers’ services. 

School directors ought to have done for their 
teachers, what the pending salary bill now pro- 
poses to do in the interest of education. 

No valid excuse can be offered for the meager 
compensation to teachers authorized by school 
boards year after year, when the State has done 
and is doing so much to improve the educa- 
tional condition of the Commonwealth. 

Signed: John Q. Stewart, L. E. McGinnes, 
G. M. Philips, D. S. Keith, J. G. Becht, Com- 
mittee. 


How much this and other efforts of the 
committee may have contributed to the 
success of the bill, he could not say; but 
it passed with the minimum of $25, upon 
which he congratulated the Association. 

The report was approved. 


WICKERSHAM LIBRARY. 


J. D. Pyott reported from the Board of 
Trustees of the Wickersham Memorial 
Library as follows: 


The Trustees of the Library have to report 
that during the year one of their members, Col. 
John A. M. Passmore, has passed into silence. 
He was one of the most active of the promoters 


of the Library movement, most useful in secur- 
ing its funds, and kept up his interest in it 
until he passed away. We have had a loss and 
the Association will mourn the departure of one 
of its oldest and most regular attendants. 

We consulted the President and Executive 
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Committee relative to filling the vacancy, the 
Constitution making no provision for such con- 
tingency, and it was agreed at the Board’s unan- 
imous request to appoint Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh, 
of the University of Pennsylvania, until this 
meeting of the Association, when final action 
could be taken. 

We hope the general body will confirm our 
choice by electing Dr. Brumbaugh to fill the un- 
expired term. He was our first chairman, and 
gave us valuable service in selecting the Library. 

There will be another Trustee to be elected, 
the term of the present Chairman expiring with 
this session. 

The Board believe it would be well to add to 
the Library the most desirable of the educa- 
tional works published since it was established, 
and when this is done, to make an up to-date 
catalogue of the whole. We have some $300 
remaining of the original fund, and the pur- 
poses named would require possibly $200. It 
would be best, we think, for the Association to 
share this investment with the trustees. 

We are assured that Drs. Schaeffer and Brum- 
baugh will codperate in selecting the works to 
be added should the Association see fit to direct 
such action. 

We recommend— 

1. That the Committee on Nominations be 
requested to name Dr. Brumbaugh as successor 
to Col. Passmore. 

2. That the Association authorize the addi- 
tion of suitable volumes to the Library, the 
cost to be divided equally between the Memorial 
Fund and the Association. 

The cataloguing can be provided for when 
the books. have been added, and paid for from 
the Memorial Fund or by the General Body, or 
divided between them as the latter shall direct. 

There remain in the hands of the committee 
a few copies of a very fine (small) engraving of 
Dr. Wickersham which we will be glad to for- 
ward to any friends of his who may desire to 
frame them, and who will mail to the chairman 
12 cents for the postage on same under suitable 
cover. 


The report and its recommendations 
were adopted, and the name of Dr. Brum- 
baugh referred to.Committee on Nomina- 
tions, who, however, had already con- 
firmed the selection of the Board. 


NOMINATIONS. 


The Committee on Nominations made 
the following report, which was adopted, 
and the persons names were elected by 
acclamation: 


For President—Dr. Sam’l Andrews, Pitts- 


urg. 
wh ice-President—Miss Kate Voight, Wilkes- 
Barré. 
3a Vice-President—G. D. Robb, Altoona. 
Secretary—J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster. 
Treasurer—D. S. Keck, Kutztown. 
Executive Committee—Supt. F. Hopper of 
Luzerne Co. for 3 years; Dr. J. R. Flickinger, 
Lock Haven, 2 years (to fill vacancy). 
Trustees of Wickersham Memorial Llbrary 
—Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh, University of Penna., 
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4 years (to fill vacancy); J. D. Pyott, Lancaster, 
5 years 

Committee of Legislation—Hon. J.Q Stewart, 
Harrisburg ; Supt. L. E. McGinnes, Steelton ; 
Dr. G. M. Philips, West Chester; Dr. E. T. 
Jeffers, York; Supt. D. S. Keith, Altoona; with 
State Supt. Schaeffer ex-officio. 

Committee on Necrology—Prof. H. H. Spayd, 
Supt. W. R. Longstreet, Dr. T. B. Noss, Supt. 
A. G. C. Smith, Supt. Miss Mattie Collins. 


PLACE OF NEXT MEETING. 


The selection of place of meeting for 
next year was in order when Supt. Foos 
of Reading cordially invited the Associa- 
tion to that city. On motion of Supt. 
Moore of Chester Co. the selection of the 
place was referred to the executive com- 
mittee just elected. (At a subsequent 
meeting of this committee it was agreed 
to meet at Reading.) 


AN IDEAL INSTITUTE. 


Prof. Earl Barnes, of Philadelphia, then 
read the following paper : 


The most fundamental changes in modern 
life have been brought about by the new 
conception of growth which our evolution- 
ary science has given us. Increasingly we 
are coming to look upon everything as in a 
process of change; if upward we call it 
growth; if downward we call it dissolution. 
All things are relative; what is good to-day 
may some day be better. From this point 
of view, a government which is good for 
Mexico may be bad for Germany; a code of 
ethics good for Zulus may be bad for Amer- 
icans; a school system good for Ecuador 
may be bad for Pennsylvania, and a teach- 
ers’ institute good for the frontier may be 
bad for Wilkes-Barre, etc. Hence there is 
no possible institute which can be declared 
good for all places and all times; like all 
other institutions, the institute is the pro- 
duct of evolution, and it is ideal if it fits the 
development and the needs of the com- 
munity in which it is held. 

Historically, the institute was originally 
a peripatetic academy where teachers were 
given short courses of instruction in the 
subjects which they were themselves to 
teach. In later institutes the teachers were 
told how to present the subject matter of the 
curriculum to the children, and the insti- 
tute went through its period of methods and 
devices. Later still, an attempt was made 
to present fundamental principles of educa- 
tion to the teachers, using academic matter 
as illustrations only, and leaving each 
teacher free to perfect his own devices or 
method. This is the stage which we have 
now reached in the more advanced parts of 
America, and yet there are many parts of 
the country where the first and second types 
of institute are still needed, and where they 
still prevail. 

Since, then, there are as many ideal insti- 
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tutes as there are communities where insti- 
tutes are held, let us try to outline three pro- 
grams that will illustrate the best possible 
work to be given in three communities rep- 
resenting as many different stages of devel- 
opment. Granted in each of these com- 
munities a week of free time, plenty of 
money, the willing attendance of all the 
teachers, and a manager who wishes to 
secure the best possible results for the 
teachers and for the community as a whole, 
how will he plan his institute program ? 

In all the institutes I have seen, the pro- 
gram falls as clearly into three parts, 
though the lines of division are not always 
perfectly clear. Firstly, there is a certain 
amount of academic instruction dealing 
with the subject-matter of the curriculum. 

Secondly, there are lectures or exercises 
which may be called professional, since 
they deal with devices, methods, principles 
of education, or other matters belonging 
particularly to teachers. Thirdly, there is 
more or less entertainment intended to rest 
the teacher, to cultivate social feeling in the 
group, and to interest the general public in 
educational matters. Of course there are 
sometimes other elements brought in to 
make capital, ppg oy or otherwise, for 
those interested in the management, or to 
advance outside interests; but here we are 
speaking only of institutes where the efforts 
of the management are all devoted to fur- 
thering legitimate educational interests. 

In our first type of institute then, let us 
say for some of the least developed com- 
munities of our Commonwealth, I should 
set aside about 60 per cent. of the available 
time and strength for academic instruction, 
seeking of course to present the matter in 
such a way that it would illustrate good 
methods of teaching. It should deal with 
subjects like Decimal Fractions, and Com- 
pound Numbers, American History, or a 
New System of Grammar. 

For professional work, that is for work of 
value only to teachers, I should set aside 
ten per cent. of the time, and I should deal 
with such subjects as How to Make Good 
Spellers, The Keeping of Class Records, or 
How to Interest Big Boys in School. 

For the entertainment I should set aside 
30 per cent. of the time. I should have the 
institute sing repeatedly America, Home, 
Sweet Home, or Star Spangled Banner. I 
should keep to these few things hoping to 
breed a familiarity that would lead to social 
integration. Foran evening, I should have 
a Teachers’ Social with Games, and in the 
afternoon a ‘‘Tug Boat Excursion to Pid- 
dington.’’ One evening should be given to 
an entertainment by ‘‘ The Greatest Known 
Master of Magic,’’ and another evening a 
lecture should be given, not only to please 
the teachers, but to interest the public in 
education, by Bery Bary on the Marvels of 
Creation. Here and there through the pro- 
gramme should be interspersed recitations 
and comic songs to draw popular attend- 
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ance, fill the opera house, and convince the 
public that education is a growing concern. 

I fear some of my hearers may think I am 
trying to be funny in arranging this pro- 
gramme. I am, however, presenting it in 
all seriousness as a type of programme 
which will arouse public interest, give the 
teachers a feeling of social solidarity, and 
lead on to better things. 

For a community in what I might call the 
middle plane of development, say in a rural 
community of the Central States, I would 
ag op a Bm gees like the following: 

‘o the academic matter I would devote 40 
pow cent. of the programme instead of 60. 

his material should deal with Civil Gov- 
ernment, or the Human Body, according to 
what had just been injected into the curri- 
culum by popular legislation; the Lives of 
the Poets, and Fur, Fin and Feathers, or 
similar subjects should complete this part 
of the work. The professional part should 
take up 4o per cent. of the time instead of 
1o per cent., and should deal with Pestaloz- 
zian Principles: a New Method of Explain- 
ing Division of Fractions, Apperception, 
and thelike. Entertainment would take up 
20 per cent. of the programme instead of 10 

r cent. The institute should sing relig- 
ous and pular songs led by a local 
teacher. There should be a ‘‘ Reunion of 
Teachers ’’ instead of a ‘‘ Teachers’ Social,’ 
with an evening lecture on Pompeii Re- 
stored. There should be an ‘Afternoon 
Drive to Summit View,’’ and through the 
programme should be scattered recitations 
and songs by local artists. 

In the third type of institute, which is in- 
creasingly found in our best centers of 
population to-day about 20 per cent. of the 
programme will be devoted to academic in- 
struction. This will be matter of college or 
university grade intended to stimulate the 
teachers to methodical reading beyond the 
field of their ordinary work through the 
year. It will deal with historical, literary 
or scientific subjects lying beyond the field 
where most of the teachers have studied. 
Such subjects as the Political Development 
of the United States or Popular Astronomy 
will be used. Demonstrations in new sub- 
jects of study, for instance, Manual Train- 
ing with Work Bench I!lustrations will also 
appear. 

To the professional work in such com- 
munities as I have characterized I believe 
we can now devote 70 per cent. of our time. 
Special instructions should bring forward 
the results of the most recent educational 
experiments and of the latest investigations 
in educational psychology and wee 
An important section of time should be 

iven to such a subject as ‘‘A Plan for a 

ourse of Study Fitted to the Needs of 
Wilkes-Barre,” prepared by a committee of 
local teachers working during the past year. 
There should also be reports by local teach- 
ers on such subjects as ‘‘ A Study on a Dull 
Child in my Grade,’’ ‘‘A Peculiar Case of 
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Number Development,’’ or ‘‘ Outside Read- 
ing by the Children of my Grade during the 
Past Year.’’ For entertainment ro per cent. 
of the time would be set aside. 

The institute would practise new and well 
selected school music under the leadership 
of a capable instructor. In a sense this 
would be academic work, but it could also 
be made social and restful. There might 
be an evening reception given to the teach- 
ers by the towns-people, as they would give 
a reception to a visiting association of 
scientists. The rest of the evenings and 
other free time should be given to spontane- 
ous meetings of clubs, committees, and 

roups of friends in hotels and boarding 

ouses. 

Practically there are no committees such 
as I have taken for granted in this paper; 
instead, every community contains factors 
representing all three of our types. And 
still the distinction does hold in a general 
way. The — of the county or the city 
superintendent or of the state authority 
having arrangements in charge is to study 
the teachers and the community and then 
provide an institute that will meet the 
needs, not of a select few, nor of the lower 
grade minds, but of the better half of his 
people. If he caters to the poorer half pro- 
gress stops. 


THE INSTITUTE FROM THE TEACHER’S 
STANDPOINT. 


The second paper on the ‘‘ Teachers’ 
Institute ’’ was read by Miss Josephine 
E. Hazletine, of Wilkes-Barre, who di- 
vided her work into two sections, as fol- 
lows : 

I. THE SOWING. 


The institute had been called to order; the 
opening prayer offered; the addresses of 
welcome delivered. One or two who were 
on the program had strutted their little 
hour upon the stage and sank again to 
their proper level, leaving no sign. The 
peanut-eating contingent had completed its 
organization. It was near Christmas, and 
the ladies who, like Goldsmith’s chest, were 
contriving ‘‘a double debt to pay,’’ glanced 
once or twice at the speakers, and then 
quietly unrolled their knitting and crochet- 
ing, and settled down to business for the 
afternoon. The faces of the city teachers 
wore the accustomed sneer, as who should 
say, ‘‘ What new dose are we now expected 
to swallow?’ The more dignified portion 
of the audience had composed its counte- 
nance into that stony and agonized stare 
which had so frequently done duty as atten- 
tion. The country teachers were there also, 
eager-eyed and curious. And then he came 
forward—that grand old man. We glanced 
at our programs, and found that he was to 
be served up to us at stated intervals during 
the entire week—a sort of educational staple, 
as it were. Oh, I can see him yet— a tall, 
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spare, twinkling-eyed old gentleman, with 
snowy hair combed horizontally across his 
forehead with such precision that one might 
almost suspect a bald spot lurking there, 
puckered, pursed-up mouth, and altogether 
a most sedate appearance. He gavea gen- 
eral outline of a scheme for teaching science; 
a suggestion here, a touch there, a glance 
yonder. As he appeared to near the close of 
his period, there was a general scribbling of 
questions. Many hands were partially up- 
lifted ready to shoot madly upward as soon 
as he should have done. ‘‘ The same old 
chestnut,’’ said one. ‘‘ How teach science 
without apparatus?” said another. ‘‘ How 
teach it at all with seventy or eighty pupils, 
and all the other deme1ds made upon us?”’ 
snarled a third. The old man seemed to 
divine the uplifted hand, the hostile senti- 
ment he had evoked. He faced the rollick- 
ing, carping, critical five hundred teachers 
pe and said, ‘‘ I know just what you are 
wanting to ask me, and as soon as I have 
made practical application of my subject, I 
will answer all your questions.”’ 

There followed a magnificent lesson on 
the caterpillar. ‘‘ You want,’’ said he, 
‘“ leaves, caterpiliars, and a glass box, but 

rocure them in the reverse order from that 
in which I have mentioned them, that is, 
box first, produced by yourself one day, 
caterpillars next, and leaves next. Have a 
certain kind of caterpillar brought by the 
children, together with his favorite leaf. 
Starve the caterpillars into submission, so 
that when you give your caterpillar demon- 
stration, they will behave handsomely for 
you.’”’ As he elucidated and dismissed one 
point after another, delegation after delega- 
tion of hands fell impotently; notes origi- 
nally intended for the old man’s desk, were 
hidden furtively in waist-coat pockets, and 
we felt a mew grievance in that he had so 
summarily disposed of our former ones. An 
objection had hardly time to form in our 
minds, but he was there ahead of us. No 
point was left unguarded—no corner in 
which he did not shed the searchlight of 
his genius. His description of the feeding 
of the attenuated caterpillars was so graphic 
that the peanut eaters unconsciously ceased 
their small explosive sounds. That low, 
never-to-be-mistaken buzz of conversation 
trailed always in the distance like a reced- 
ing trolley car, until no longer heard. The 
knitters ceased their nervous click. There 
were dropped stitches there I’ll warrant. 
The stony countenances of those who had 
been giving fictitious and perfunctory atten- 
tion to the other speakers, melted down into 
a beautiful and pleased surprise, while the 
fallen jaw, intense gaze, breathless silence, 
and bent, motionless attitude all paid 
tribute to his superb teaching. ‘‘ And all 
those who came to scoff remained to — 
‘*Do not,’’ said he in closing, ‘‘ caterpillar 
the children to death. One typical species 
will be sufficient. If you do your work 
well the children will find others and tell 
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you about them. And now for your ques- 
tions,’’ he said, with a twinkle of the eye. 
Not a hand was raised; not a note passed, 
but a low rumble as of distant thunder be- 
gan away back among the scoffers, and 
—— momentum until there was a per- 
ect thunder of applause. I saw him a 
moment later surrounded by a crowd of ad- 
miring teachers, grasping his hand, follow- 
ing him with their eyes. It needed not the 
sponge and the bottle to remind one of a 
noble equine winner of a great race. He 
had won in the race for supremacy. 

‘*I do not see why it is,’’ whined one of 
the principal knitters in my vicinity, the 
next day, ‘‘that all the institute instruction 
we get nowadays is applicable only to the 
lowest primary grade. Now I have the 
fourth year, and I would like something 
that would help me in my regular school 
work.’’ I do not now remember who the 
speaker was to whom we had just been lis- 
tening. Heimpressed me not. I do know 
that we had watched his painful attempts to 
interest and control the institute—had seen 
him safely to his seat mopping his forehead, 
and listened to the faint and damaging ap- 
i that followed, as though some one 

aving become addicted to the habit of ap- 
plauding, had attempted it, found public 
opinion - ¥-¥ him, and wisely subsided. 
As though in answer to my friend, ‘the 
knitter, the old gentleman again came for- 
ward with a talk on grasses. He went 
straight to the heart of his subject with a 
skill that commanded the instant attention 
of his hearers. He imparted truth, fact, in- 
cident, with a modest air which seemed to 
say, ‘‘ You probably knew all this before, 
but lest some of you did not, I will just 
mention it by the way.’’ He then turned 
to the blackboard behind him, and gave one 
of the finest bits of incidental teaching I 
have ever seen. He drew an arc on the 
board and stretched along over the arc the 
letters c-e r-e-a-l-s, his hand running a mad 
race in the effort to keep pace with the fiu- 
ency of histongue. ‘‘ Next Monday after- 
noon,’’ said he, ‘‘let seven of your pupils 
who rank highest in the order of stupidity, 
bring seven bottles of a certain size.’’ Let 
seven others who rank next in the same 
order, fill the bottles with grain—wheat, 

e, Oats, coin, barley, buckwheat and rice 
—‘‘label them, and hang a bottle under 
each letter.’’ He drew the bottles and lab- 
elled them as he spoke. ‘And then,’’ he 
continued, ‘‘ draw the "aoeges of a lady be- 
low.’’ As he spoke, there appeared as by 
magic, a graceful female form with the an- 
cient flowing robe, the sickle, the bunch of 
corn in her hand, the wreath of poppies on 
her head. ‘‘ Leave this,’’ he continued, 
‘‘on the blackboard two or three days and 
say nothing. Then quietly ask for a written 
history of the lady.’’ He paused for a mo- 
ment, then turned away. The lesson was 
concluded. It was at this moment that a 
brave in the rear of the room determined 
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not to be defrauded of his small claim to 

re-eminence, and totally unmindful of the 
act that he might give rise to a suspicion 
of limited opportunities, was heard to ad- 
dress the speaker. We all turned to see 
who would dare to mar the simple perfec- 
tion of the lesson by an audible sound. 
‘*Would you not,’’ inquired the brave one, 
‘‘ write the name of the lady below?’’ 
‘““Would you?’’ the old man answered 
gently. He was appealing to one of the 
most powerful of motives—curiosity. 

The week wore on. It was the third day. 
By this time the old man was the idol of 
the institute. At first he was applauded 
only after one of his matchless talks, or 
demonstrations; then, when he came on, as 
well as when he went off—and, finally, it 
needed but a sight of his face at the door to 
create a wild furore. His talk that morn- 
ing was upon the Cetacea. I have neither 
time nor space to dwell at length upon the 
lesson, other than to say that like its prede- 
cessors it abounded in wit, fancy, truth. 
He took the whale for his subject, and came 
armed with a long whale bone and a small 
bottle of oil. I well remember one or two 
sentences which impressed me. ‘‘The 
whale,’’ said he, ‘‘as you are probably well 
aware, is not a fish. The whale is carnivor- 
ous, migratory, warm-blooded, milk-pro- 
ducing.’’ I glanced around to see if every 
one had been aware, and was pleased to dis- 
cover that I was not singular in respect to 
my ignorance. The look of surprise on 
many faces was quickly suppressed, and a 
complacent look succeeded which was in- 
tended to convey to the speaker the impres- 
sion that they just knew all about whales. 
‘‘Then.’’ said he, ‘‘do not whale the chil- 
dren to death. One will beall that you can 
conveniently bring into the school-room. 
Let the children find kindred animals and 
tell about them.”’ 

It is now Thursday morning, and a new 
star was about to arise. Our Socrates was 
threatened with a rival, a young girl still in 
her teens. I shall never forget the raven 
hair, the bright eyes, the coquettish scarlet 
bonnet. Still less shall I ever forget the in- 
comparable lesson in Penmanship given to 
a class of small children, whose powers 
were so trained that their productions were 
a revelation to me. The old man came on 
that afternoon and gave his final lesson on 
the ‘‘Migration of Birds.’’ It was a 
masterly effort. Oh, he held hisown! His 
wit sparkled. It was indigenous to the 
soil. He did not preface with a ‘‘ That re- 
minds me,’’ and then launch forth a story 
to produce a laugh, apropos of nothing. 
He did not devote twenty minutes of his 
period to telling us what the ‘‘ worthy Sup- 
erintendent’’ had said to him when he in- 
vited him to come before this institute, and 
five minutes to his subject. He used no 
clap-trap. I remember in talking about the 


quail as a migratory bird, he told a little 


story of aclergyman in Heligoland, where 
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the yearly coming of the quail was almost 
a condition of the existence of the inhabi- 
tants. The minister was in his pulpit dis- 
coursing; saw from his exalted perch the 
darkening sky, and perceived its cause. 
He omitted his fifthly and sixthly, and said, 
‘*Amen! My dear brethren, the quails are 
coming.’’ 

Years afterward I found the little story in 
De Vere’s ‘‘Leaves from the Book of 
Nature.’’ The final talk on Friday morn- 
ing was given by him also. I cannot repeat 
to you one single sentence verbatim, but 
Oh! I can tell you how he made us feel. He 
made us feel as if our calling was the one 
calling in all the world, and when he 
finished, there was scarcely a dry eye in the 
room. 

Well, it was all over. Weturned sorrow- 
fullyaway. As I reached the door, I turned 
for a final look. I saw the grey head tower- 
ing above the others. He was chatting 
familiarly with the ‘‘ Scarlet Bonnet,’’ hold- 
ing out a hand every moment or two to say 
‘*Good-bye’’ to some one. The Institute 
quickly disintegrated. Some sought their 
train—others were met by some relative 
with a conveyance. I climbed into the 
creaking, flapping, mud-bespattered old 
mail stage that crept wearily through the 
gorge of the mountain. Its wheels would 
slowly but surely bear me away from light, 
and beauty, and culture. The reaction 
which nearly always follows a great pleas- 
ure, had set in, and I felt dejected, but not 
for long; for what would I not do? I would 
teach, I would earn money, I would go to 
Normal School! Oh, yes! I would go to 
his school, where I might sit at his feet, 
figuratively pen and hear more and 
more that I felt sure he could tell me. For 
how could I divine that I was never to see 
him again! 

Il. THE REAPING. 
** Some sow that others may reap.”’ 

Well, I returned to my school. The snows 
of winter lay thick upon the ground. The 
caterpillars had long since finished weaving 
their blankets, and gone into winter quar- 
ters. The leaves had gone to furnish bed- 
clothing for numberless plants. For ob- 
vious reasons, I did not then give my cater- 
pillar demonstration. But there remained 
my cereals, my whale, and my birds. I 
thought proper to lay over the consideration 
of the goddess, also, for reasons best known 
to myself. The whale came next in order, 
and I selected him as the basis of a lesson 
in science. One of my last acts at institute 
had been the purchase of a book, ‘‘ Easy 
Lessons in Popular Science,’’ by Monteith. 
I will not deny that the picture of a spout- 
ing whale had figured largely in effecting 
its purchase. There appeared to be insup- 
erable barriers to sketching the animal from 
nature. So I copied that whale, line by 
line, upon the blackboard, covered it care- 
fully with a screen, and proceeded to lay 
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plans for its dramatic unveiling. That 
whale! Never was such a one before! I 
lead carefully up to the climax, and then 
ignited my bomb in their midst—the whale 
is not a fish, and produces milk to sustain 
its young! If astonishment means success, 
then that lesson may be said to have been 
a success. 

If I had time I might tell you how that 
whale permeated everything, and how the 
children copied him on their slates and on 
paper, and how spouting monsters con- 
fronted me on fences, and board-piles, and 
coal-houses, and vehicles, and how pictures 
began to pour in by dozens, and how a 
grand climax was reached one morning. 
Looking out of my window, I beheld one of 
the most miserable and abject of my pupils, 
evidently the center of an admiring throng. 
The entire group moved toward the school- 
room, and presently a delegation waited 
upon me, casting their eyes first on me, and 
then on the abject one, waiting until he 
should unbosom himself. This he did 
shortly, by holding up before my eyes a very 
soiled and dog-eared geography with a most 
fearful picture of a whale lashing the water 
into fury, while high up in air, was a cap- 
sized boat in the act of emptying its living 
contents into the raging sea below. And I 
might tell you how that whale migrated 
from the schoolroom into the children’s 
homes; and how sometimes the parents 
failed to attach that credence to the won- 
derful facts stated about him, that might 
have been desired; and how an anti-scien- 
tific party started up and gained strength, 
until at last, at an evening party, the unor- 
thodox and injurious doctrines taught in 
school, became the principal theme of con- 
versation, and how a throng surrounded an 
old sea-captain, and queried him on the sub- 
ject. ‘‘I care not,’’ said one, ‘‘ whether a 
whale is warm-blooded or cold-blooded ; 
whether it moves about from place to place, 
or stays in one spot; whether it breathes 
with lungs, or with gills, but do tell us, 
Captain, if a fish was ever known to give 
milk.’’ Then the old sea-captain smiled a 
most superior smile, and then I can imagine 
crushed Truth lifting up its head, and even 
giving it a little toss. 

I must not omit to tell you that I had 
meanwhile caused a revolution in other 
things—notably penmanship. How it be- 
gan to pick up! I could every now and 
then read an entire sentence without diffi- 
culty! I soon found I was not adapted to 
the exact style of the young ‘‘Scarlet 
Bonnet,’’ so I was obliged to graft on a new 
superstructure, using her foundation, and 
the result was gratifying, besides it gave 
me the feeling that I was now part owner of 
the method. 

Did the old gentleman know, I wonder, 
when he fed his caterpillars so artistically 
that he was transforming what was pre- 
viously a repulsive object into a thing of 
beauty? Did he imagine when he played 
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his whale so skillfully that he was bringing 
all the inhabitants of the deep nearer to me ? 
For when I looked in books for whales, I 
found other animals as interesting, and the 
seemed to wd to me, ‘‘ We know very well 
it is the whale you are after, but take a little 
look at us as you pass by.’’ Did he think 
when he flew his quails so mage | that he 
was awakening an interest in the whole 
feathered creation? Could he have divined 
that when he introduced his ‘‘lady’’ with 
such consummate grace, that he was to 
make me acquainted with all the powers of 
Darkness and of Light? For when I was 
looking up the pedigree of Ceres, I found 
all that numerous company whose comings 
and goings, doings and sayings, permeate 
all Literature. I like to think that he aid 
know. And yet, 


‘* Many a shaft at random sent, 
Finds mark the archer little meant.”’ 


I like to think that he knew he had 
cleared up for me that hitherto obscure 
passage in my school reader ‘‘On the 
night’s Plutonian shore,’’ and shed the light 
of day on “ High Olympus far-renowned ’’ 
—obscurities which foot-notes only rendered 
the more impenetrable! I like to think that 
he knew he had put me on terms of intimacy 
with all those thousand and one allusions 
which I was to meet later. O the ineffable 
geneeese of finding out things! And the 

lessedness of being one to put others in 
the way of finding out things. 

And now all at once it came to me that 
the key-note of this man’s work was in/erest. 
And interest begets attention, and atten- 
tion, growth; and growth, power. And 
then I made another discovery : I found I 
could apply his method to any subject I 
liked, for it was a great universal skeleton- 
key that would unlock anything. If I 
would but Jay ge er I could make even 
that old bugbear, Grammar, stretch his lazy 
limbs, rub his sleepy eyes, and wake up! I 
could cause a halo to form around Geog- 
raphy and Arithmetic, and Reading, and 
give an extra shine to History, so fascinat- 
ing already. ‘‘ How far that little candle 
shed its beams,”’ 

I have tried to tell you what the result of 
one Institute was to me. I have tried to 
show you how one talented teacher, by his 
wonderful gift of language, his mastery of 
the power of attention, his great knowledge, 
the suggestiveness of his subjects, the ap- 
plicability of his instruction to all classes 
of pupils, the spring freshness of his mind, 
his humor, and finally, his power of inspir- 
ing others, has caused that, to me, most 
memorable Institute, to stand out distinct 
from all its fellows in beauty and in far- 
reaching results, Whenever I have failed 
with my pupils in front of me, I have tried 
to conjure up that beautiful model of long 
ago. Whenever I have succeeded I have 
said, ‘‘ Without him you, pois. had not 
done that.’’ If you would realize the full 
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value of that week’s instruction, penliioly 
by five hundred—no, not by five hundred, 
for it is hardly fair to suppose that all were 
as steeped in ignorance as I—multiply by 
three hundred, and I will tell you that 
enthusiasm is not extinct, nor truth obso- 
lete, nor ignorance gone into retirement, 
nor thirst for knowledge quite unknown; 
and as long as these endure, superior teach- 
ing will remain a power, and the Institute 
—a great institution. 


STEPPING STONES TO BETTER ENGLISH. 


This was the subject of a paper read 
by Dr. Samuel Hamilton, Superintendent 
of the schools of Alleghany county, as 
follows : 

The ability to use correctly and forcibly 
fluent and facile English is a great accom- 
plishment. President Eliot says: ‘‘The 
power to understand rightly and to use 
critically the mother tongue is the flower of 
all education.’’ And that flower is as rare 
as it is desirable. The late Dr. Morgan re- 
marks that, ‘‘compositive, clear, forcible, 
pleasing, correct description, accurate narra- 
tion, convincing argument, pursuasive ap- 
peal, elegant conversation, and winning 
oratory are accomplishments possessed by 
few.’’ This may not be very complimentory 
to the schools, but it seems to be true. At 
least the reports that come from the univer- 
sity, the college, and the high school seem 
to verify this statement. They indicate 
that the students generally are weak in 
their power to spell and punctuate the lan- 
guage, and weaker still to speak with force 
and elegance the mothertongue. Thesame 
criticism applies to the public school, and 
while vigorous efforts have been made to 
remove the defects, yet the almost universal 
verdict of ‘‘unsatisfactory English’’ re- 
mains as the nightmare of the teachers’ 
dreams. In short, it is generally admitted 
without question that the great majority of 
the people *‘ murder the king’s English,”’ 
that few speak it with facility and accuracy, 
and that only the exceptions use it with 
ease and elegance. 

This most unsatisfactory condition must 
be the result of certain causes, and to re- 
move it, we must strike at the very roots 
from which it grows. Allow me tien, before 
suggesting a remedy, to point out what 
seems to me some of the most prominent 
causes of this defective English found in 
every school from the kindergarten to the 
university. 

1. Heredity and home environment are 
the sources of much of our defective Eng- 
lish. ‘‘The child learns his mother-tongue 
by absorption from his environment, and he 
learns it, and can learn it in no other way.”’ 
This is the language of Dr. Sam’] Thurber 
of the Girls’ High School, Boston, and it 
seems to me to express the first funda- 
mental principle of all instruction in Eng- 
lish. The home environment of the child 
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is antagonistic to the best results in lan- 
guage training. This is especially true in 
Pennsylvania. Almost every race is repre- 
sented in our schools, and the language 
department is nothing short of a linguistic 
remnant counter. Hundreds of children 
enter our schools each year unable to use 
or understand good English. They have little 
hereditary ability, and less inclination to study 
our language from the standpoint of culture 
and elegance. The garbled English of the 
home and the street is all they desire ; to them 
it seems all that ismecessary, Their hereditary 
impediments toward our langnage, their indif- 
ference to the high standards of excellence set 
up by the school, their crude and clumsy state- 
ments, and their mixture of dialects and pro- 
vincialisms, not only render instruction in En- 
glish difficult, but tend to corrupt the vernacular 
and rob it of much of its grace and beauty. And, 
try as we may, it seems almost impossible to 
overcome the evil influences and tendencies of 
this home environment. 

2. Insufficient time given to the subject is 
possibly another cause of our defective English. 
The last century is noted for the rise and com- 
mercial rivalry of a half-dozen great nations. 
The spirit of political, national and industrial 
supremacy gave added interest to the study of 
the vernacular in most of them. At the great 
school conference at Berlin in 1890, the Emperor 
said, ‘‘ We wish to educate young Germans, not 
young Greeks or Romans.’’ This emphatic 
statement, backed by centralized authority had 
its effect, and as a result more time was given 
to the study of German, and less to the ancient 
languages. The spirit of national rivalry was 
not entirely opposed to the Cape of Good Hope 
route to culture, but it thought it best to send 
some of its young men by way of the Suez 
Canal. The century gave England the commer- 
cial supremacy of the world. Her sails whitened 
every sea, and her language went with her flag 
to every port. Asa result more time was given 
to the study of her language. The same is true 
of France where one-fifth of the time in the ele- 
mentary school is devoted to her language and 
literature. 

It is difficult to ascertain exactly what propor- 
tionate part of the whole time of our schools we 
give to our language, but it is certainly less than 
one-fifth. In some of our schools literature is 
almost entirely ignored, composition slighted, 
and the modicum of time devoted to technical 
grammar is all that is given to the work of 
English. In many of our schools it is different ; 
bnt perhaps in all of them, the subject does not 
receive the time its importance demands. But 
there are signs of a change. Educators every- 
where are studying the problem, and more time 
is assigned to the work thanever before. Then, 
too, our national pride has been touched, and 
its influence will be felt. The new century 
finds us in the front rank of the nations as one 
of the world’s great powers. Our industrial 
supremacy is conceded, our rights arerespected. 
Anglo-Saxon influences are in control both at 
home and abroad. At present they promise to 
dominate the civilization of the future. If they 
do, the great language of that civilization will 
be English. All this will add time and interest 
to its study. Bnt at present it is evident that 
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we have not devoted enough time to this study 
to remove the defects, and it is possible that 
this insufficiency in time is one of the causes of 
these defects. 

(3) The worthlessness and non-educative 
value of much of our language work in the 
schools is also cause of the defective English. 
The language lesson when it appeared a few 

ears ago was somewhat of an experiment. 

he term was so hazy, so indefinable, so non- 
descript that even the authors scarcely knew its 
content or its limitations. The result was a 
flood of text-books from almost unknown writ- 
ers. These books gave some excellent hints, 
- suggestions and many valuable lessons; 

ut much of the space was devoted to foolish 
experiments, idle guesses, and to empty exer- 
cises that contribute little or perhaps nothing 


to the child’s mastery of the mother tongue.. 


Teachers have faithfully followed these books, 
even when the lessons seemed to be without 

urpose or edge, or promise of hopeful results. 

he seed was carefully sown, and we had to 
wait for the harvest before we could be abso- 
lutely sure that some of it was entirely devoid 
of life. Now we know that much of the time 
and labor in this language field was wasted, 
because of the worthlessness of the seed. Dr. 
Stanley Hall boldly asserts that, ‘‘ The cause of 
this deterioration in young persons’ English 
must be ascribed to kind and amount of language 
lessons that have lately come into such promi- 
nence.”” Many may not concur in this sweep- 
ing conclusion, but all must admit that much of 
the language work has been absolutely worth- 
less and devoid of good results, and as such it 
must be regarded as one of the causes of our 
imperfect English. 

(4) The study of form rather than content in 
language is a most potent cause for our defect- 
ive English. The formal study of language 
regards it as a science, and includes grammar, 
analysis and rhetoric. The content side of the 
study regards it as an art, and includes all that 
constructive work which results in correct 
habits of expression, and which gives richness, 
force and fluency to utterance. These habits 
are formed before the child can study a science, 
and hence constructive English should to some 
extent precede technical English. And since 
forming correct habits is much more difficult 
than giving instruction in a science, the amount 
of constructive work necessary in the elementary 
school greatly exceeds the technical. These 
principles have been disregarded; indeed in 
some places no constructive work has been 


given, and technical grammar has been re- | 


garded as the only medium of language in- 
struction in the higher grades. This is one of 
the tap-roots of our defective English. For 
technical grammar, important as it is in its 
place, is purely a study of form. It deals with 
the mechanics of language. It gives power of 
mind, not power of expression. It results in 
wisdom rather than linguistic skill. It gives 
knowledge about language rather than ability 
to use it. It follows the method of a science 
rather than the method of an art. But good 
English is not a question of science or me- 
chanics or of form, but of art, content and sub- 
ject matter. And the cause of much of the 
trouble in language is due to this emphasis on 








the technical rather than on the literary and 
the constructive sides of English. 

(5) The last cause of defective English that I 
shall name is the vagueness that surrounds both 
matter and method. The course in mathe- 
matics is clearly defined and the methods of 
instruction well understood. The same is true 
in reading and geography, in Latin and history. 
But the essential conditions that mark the lim- 
itations of good language work, and the prin- 
ciples that guide in the instruction, are vague, 
indefinite and dimly defined, even in the minds 
of the leaders in pedagogical] thought. In matter 
and method this department has been for years 
in a most unsettled condition, and teachers 
have experienced great difficulty in finding safe 
guides. We have been passing through a pe- 
riod of transition, in which the language ship, 
much of the time, had neither compass nor 
rudder, and consequently it had to drift with 
the tide. Of this period the late Dr. Hinsdale 
says: ‘‘In no department of study have the 
schools seen more dissatisfaction, unrest and 
experiment than in language. Everything is in 
a flux; authors, superintendents and teachers 
seem to appreciate that something bearing the 
name English must constitute a marked feature 
of the schools, but they do not, as a class at 
least, see clearly what it should be or how it 
should be taught.’? What to do, and how to do 
it, in order to eradicate the garbled English in 
our schools is still a vague problem to many 
teachers, and so long as it remains in the haze 
and mist that befogs it, instruction in this de- 
partment will be general, indefinite and barren 
of the best results. 

These are the causes of our defects in Eng- 
lish, and each contributes something that tends 
to render its conditions in the elementary 
schools so unsatisfactory. The first is more or 
less permanent, and will remain for years as a 
thorn in the teacher’s flesh. It lies largely be- 
yond the influence of the school, and is strongly 
entrenched behind the social condition of the 
a 20 But the others are temporary, and ma 

e entirely removed, or so pruned as to mini- 
mize their undesirable effects. 

‘* All aimless teaching is poor teaching,”’ says 
that exponent of classic English, the late Dr. 
White. And a knowledge of ends is just as 
important as a knowledge of means. Indeed, 
the former determines the latter. For what 
you ought to do to reach the desired end de- 
cides what you will do, and a knowledgs of 
ends selects the matter and regulates the 
method of means. Before suggesting the 
means, however, let us inquire, what are the 
ends to be attained in teaching English? Stated 
in general terms, the aim is to cultivate a taste 
for good literature, and to develop to the high- 
est possible degree the art of expression. 
These are important, if the individual is to 
understand and appreciate the works of the 
great thinkers, and to use the mother tongue in 
a fluent, clear, logical, convincing and agree- 
able manner. One of the best modern writers 
on this subject says that the leading aims of a 
course in English are ‘‘to develop the child’s 
power of thought, to form in him habits of cor- 
rect expression, and to give him a taste for 
good literature.’? These are certainly the main 
ones in the elementary school. 
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(1) The first great aim is to develop the 
power of thought. The child’s language is an 
expression of his own thought, not that of the 
teacher or the author. It is occasioned by the 
exercise of his own mind upon the subject mat- 
ter. But he cannot express what he does not 
possess, and hence thought formation must pre- 
cede thought expression. Thinking not only 
precedes language, but to a great extent it de- 
termines its character. Accuracy in thinking 
leads to accuracy in expression, and clearness 
and vigor of thought tend to give clearness and 
vigor to expression. If then thought precedes 
expression, if it supplies the necessary material 
and gives accuracy and vigor to oral and writ- 
ten speech, it must be a most important end in 
all language instruction. 

(2) The second aim is to lead the child to 
form habits of correct expression. Habit is a 
growth. Any act oft repeated becomes auto- 
matic. And the child ought to have a correct 
automatic use of the ordinary mechanics of 
of language. Without it facility in expression 
and rapidity of utterance are impossible. In 
all rapid discourse the mind is centered mainly 
upon the thought, and can give but little atten- 
tion to the correctness of expression, This 
must come largely as a matter of habit. If this 
is true it certainly follows that one of the chief 
aims of instruction in English is to give the 
child the ability to use unconsciously the cor- 
rect forms of ordinary expression. 

(3) A third great aim in language instruction 
is to give the child a taste for good literature. 
Literature is the treasure-house of the race. 
It contains the choicest gems of truth and 
beauty, phrased by the high priests of thought 
and expression. It has elements of culture 
which the formal: study of language can vever 
give. It touches the emotional nature of the 
child, cultivates the taste, appeals to his artistic 
sense, stirs his creative faculty, and reacts upon 
his whole spiritual life, says a recent writer. 
It is the great source from which the child must 
enrich his thought and his speech. He may be 
able to speak fluently and correctly without a 
knowledge of it, but the thought will be crude 
and the language commonplace. Literature is 
the ‘‘expression of the life, thought, spirit and 
humanity of the race.” It gives culture to 
mind, richness to thought, and elegance to ex- 
pression. Without some familiarity with it, 
choice diction and refinement of style are 
almost impossible. If yood literature gives 
tone and quality to thought. and grace and ele- 
gance to expression, then one of the chief aims 
of all language study is certainly to create a 
desire for it, and to raise the child to the plane 
where he will experience real pleasure in 
searching for its truth and beauty. 

(4) A fourth great aim in language instruc- 
tion, expressed in the works of the writer 
quoted above, is ‘‘to give the pupil a mastery 
of the fundamental facts of English grammar, 
and to lead him to use that knowledge in the 
interpretation of literature and in the expres- 
sion of his own thought.’ This is a most im- 
—— object to be kept constantly in view. 

he study of technical grammar in the seventh 
and eighth grades gives the child a knowledge 
of the fundamental facts and principles, but in 
many schools little attention is given to the 
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application of those facts to the expression of 
the child’s own thought. Knowledge alone of 
the subject is valuable, but knowledge applied 
to concrete work is far better. Practice and 
knowledge applied are the keynotes of success, 
The knowledge of religion is important, but the 
practice of it in the affairs of life far outweighs 
its knowledge. It is not so much a wider 
knowledge of morals that we need, but a more 
general application of this knowledge to the 
rules of conduct. ‘‘ We studied a book telling us 
how to write a composition, but we did not write 
any,’’ said a high school graduate to me when 
the time came to prepare a commencement 
essay. What a criticism upon the instruction 
in English in that school. And yet I fear it 
applies to more than one school Emphasis 
niust be placed, not on the knowledge of gram- 
mar and rhetoric alone, but rather upon the 
application of that knowledge to the interpreta- 
tion of good literature and to the expression of 
the child’s own thought, For it is application 
of the principles of language rather than a 
knowledge of them that leads to the formation 
of the child’s literary taste, and that gives him 
force and fluency in the use of good English. 
If this is true, then one great aim in all lan- 
guage instruction is the application of these fun- 
damental facts and principles to concrete work. 

With some knowledge of the causes of de- 
fective English and the ends to be kept in view 
in the work of instruction, let us proceed at 
once toa consideration of the means by pointing 
out some of the stepping-stones the child must 
use in his upward progress toward the realms 
of purer and better English. 

(1) The example of the teacher as a model of 
accuracy and excellence is a great stepping- 
stone to better English. Choice diction, cor- 
rect expression, and a critical linguistic halt 
on her part are as essential as they are helpful. 
‘‘Habits of expression are caught as well as 
taught.’? This is especially true in the primarv 
grades. ‘‘The new vase preserves the taste of 
the first liquor that is put into it.” ‘*And the 
end,’’ according to Seneca, ‘‘ is attained sooner 
by example than by precept.” This is as true 
in language as in ethics. If the ceacher is 
‘‘good usage incarnate,’’ if she is a ** paragon 
of excellence,’”’ ‘an exemplar of a pure and 

olished style,’’ the embodiment of clear and 
orceful English, and a tireless critic of all 
habits that tend to corrupt the vernacular, her 
example and her influence will be wo:ith more 
to the child than all the grammars ever printed. 
Of course such an ideal is never found in one 
individual, but there are many who possess 
some of these qualifications. And the child 
that breathes an atmosphere of refined English 
at home, and that is fortunate enough to be 
under a teacher who approaches this ideal, will 
experience little trouble in forming correct 
habits of expression. But with the child from 
the home where the environment is antago- 
nistic to every effort to raise the standard of 
excellence, the task is most difficult. In either 
case, however, the example of the teacher is a 
most important aid to better English, if she is 
accurate and strong, easy and elegant in her 
use of language. 

(2) Asecond stepping-stone to better English 
is interest in the language work on the part of 
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the pupil. Unconscious absorption is the great 
process through which the child acquires the 
use of good English. The success of this pro- 
cess depends upon.a rich environment filled 
with the desirable material to be absorbed, and 
upon the receptive or absorbing condition of the 
child’s mind while the process is in operation. 
This hungry, absorbing, receptive frame of mind 
in the child we call interest. It is of first im- 
portance. The man interested in a fortune 
generally acquires it. The boy interested in 
machinery becomes a mechanic. The young 
man interested in physical training becomes an 
athlete. So the child interested in language 
will absorb it if it is present in his environment. 
The problem of instruction is to arouse the 
interest and supply the environment. Each 
alone is incomplete, but combined they form a 
complete language unity. The child is inter- 
ested in the kernel, not the shell of the nut. 
Things are always interesting to children. The 
sled in winter is far more interesting to him 
than any account of it. So the substance and 
content of language, the child’s own thought, 
is likely to be of more interest to him than the 
form or structure of the sentence by which he 
expresses it. Much of the language work is 
lifeless. It lacks interest in the part of either 
teacher or pupil. It is therefore useless, and 
could be entirely omitted with great profit to 
the child. For recitations without interest only 
tend to deaden and stultify the children, to fos- 
ter and encourage stupidity, and to degrade to 
lifeless formality the sublime art of teaching. 
This is true in every department, and especially 
in language work. The first essential to good 
language work is to create conditions that will 
arouse the interest of the child in the subject. 
Unless the child is so energized that he not 
only desires, but is really anxious to take his 
part, the work will result in failure. The most 
stupid individual has subjects of great interest 
to him upon which he can talk forcibly, though 
perhaps not elegantly. Ask the jockey to talk 
horse, or the foot-ball fiend the game, and you 
unlock the very flood-gates of a fluent and 
forceful, though perhaps corrupted English. 
The child who with strong, logical and aggres- 
sive argument maintains his righis on the play- 
ground is otten weak and ineffective in his 
language work in class. On the play ground 
his rights were touched, his interests threat- 
ened; the purpose to defend those rights was 
supreme and definite, and his language was the 
unconscious instrument of defense. As a result 
it was fluent, forceful and convincing. All 
these conditions in the class-room will cause 
the lifeless body of a formal language lesson to 
spring upon its feet. An atmosphere of interest 
will thaw out the frozen powers of the child, 
create a desire to express’ that thought in the 
accomplishment of some purpose, and makes 
the child as fluent and forceful in the class- 
room as on the play-ground. Thus all aflame 
with personal interest, and inspired with a per- 
sonal desire to say something, or to convince 
somebody, he wilt quickly absorb from his 
environment any good English that will aid 
him in reaching the desired end. Thus interest 
is not only a great stepping-stone to good Eng- 
lish, but it is the very foundation upon which 
every other one must rest. 
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(3) A third stepping-stone to better English 
is an abundance of ideas to express. To be 
asked to make bricks without the necessary 
straw was once regarded as a great injustice. 
There is as much injustice in it in the class- 
room as in the brick-yard. Preceding all 
expression must be the thought and the 
supreme desire of the child to express it for 
some definite purpose. Children prefer to use 
the things they own. The boy likes to play 
with his own toys rather than those of his 
companion, The thought that he is to express 
should be his own, occasioned by the exercise 
of his mind upon the subject matter. Too much 
of our language asks the child to express the 
ready-made thought of the teacher or the au- 
thor. This suppresses both the interest and 
desire of the child. Again the child is asked to 
speak or write before he is ready with suitable 
material. The stone and mortar must be sup- 
plied before the wall can be constructed; so an 
abundance of ideas is necessary to growth in 
the art of expression. Some modern writer 
has said that it is better to be able to express 
seven ideas in one language than to express 
one idea in seven languages. The first object 
in language instruction is to develop the power 
of thought, not only because accuracy in expres- 
sion springs from accuracy in thought, but be- 
cause it supplies the necessary material for 
expression. Morgan says, ‘‘Carlyle was a 
great writer in spite of his barbarous English.” 
This was because his mind was a storehouse of 
majestic ideas and sublime thoughts that are 
attractive even when clothed in the garb of 
clumsy English. But the best linguistic garb 
is of little use without an idea on which to fit it. 
As principles must precede formulas, as pro- 
cesses precede rules, so ideas must precede 
expression. An abundance of ideas on the 
subject to be discussed is a pre-requisite to the 
discussion of it, whether that discussion be oral 
or written. This, then, like interest, is a step- 
ping-stone to better English, and a foundation 
for ail the other stones. Foreach thought calls 
forth its own sentence, and without thought 
there can be no expression. 

(4) A fourth great stepping-stone to better 
English is the improvement of the child's 
vocabulary. Anything that enlarges and en- 
riches it adds to his power of expression. 
Words are like spectacles; we look through 
them rather than ‘at them. Through their 
transparent forms we see the ideas which they 
represent. Thought is externalized by words. 
They are the neat fitting or the ill-fitting gar- 
ments in which we enrobe our ideas as we send 
them forth. If ideas are important, so are 
words, for every idea must have its correspond- 
ing sign. If this is true the abundance of ideas 
that may be expressed depends somewhat upon 
the words at our command. And the very 
range of our thought is limited by the power to 
set it forth in suitable words. A limited vocab- 
ulary means to some extent a limited range of 
thought and a limited power of expression. 
The importance of a rich and extended vocabu- 
lary as a stepping-stone to good English cannot 
be overestimated. A deluge of words with little 
sense illustrates the truth of Pope’s famous lines: 


Words are like leaves, and where they most abound, 
Much fruit of sense beneath is rarely found. 
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But the right word fitly spoken is what I 
mean. The rich strong word that exactly 
voices the sentiment of the heart, and wings 
into the outer world the exact idea of the mind 
is the word that should be selected. Such 
words are thought in action; they are the 


weapons of the soul ; with them its battles are . 


won by convincing logic, entrancing eloquence, 
fascinating conversation and persuasive appeal. 
It is this right use of words that Dr. Nightin- 
gale has in view, when he says: ‘‘ Words are the 
amunition in the battery of intelligence; steam 
in the engines of thought; true coin in the 
exchange marts of scholastic culture, the com- 
mon carriers of all thought, and the drawn 
swords in all strife.”’ If this is true a rich and 
extended vocabulary is of great importance, 
that every noble thought of the child may 
enrobe itself in the language that befits it. 
For while a blemish in a diamond may be re- 
moved by polishing, a defect in language affects 
the very fiber of the human soul, and defies all 
ordinary efforts at removal. 

In extending the child’s vocabulary, we en- 
large his ability to set forth his thought in 
suitable oral or written language. This prop- 
erly includes three things—the spelling, the 
pronunciation, and the ability to use the word 
as au instrument of thought. It is essential 
that these three go hand in hand, at least in 
all schools above the lowest primary. The 
power to use words effectively is greatly im- 
paired in many schools by teaching the child to 
spell the word without giving him a mastery of 
its use. For it is the use of words rather than 
their spelling, that makes them circulating 
mediums of thought. And words you can 
spell, but cannot use are like dollars stored in a 
vault ; they accomplish nothing. It is not the 
— alone of the word, but the spelling and 
the use of it, that makes it part of the child’s 
vocabulary. In extending his vocabulary he 
should be taught to syllabize, as an aid both 
in spelling and pronunciation. The child 
learns to pronounce words by hearing them 
pronounced correctly or by consulting the 
dictionary. He learns to use them by gleaning 
their meaning from the printed page, by hear- 
ing others use them appropriately, or by a 
study of the dictionary. Out of these facts 
arise three suggestions that will greatly aid in 
enlarging and enriching his vocabulary. (1) 
In diction and pronunciation the teacher should 
be a correct model for the child. As she uses 
a new word, he is likely to use it. (2) The 
words in the spelling books for intermediate 
and grammar grades should all be separated 
into syllables and marked for pronunciation; 
and each should be used in a sentence that will 
clearly set forth its meaning. In the absence 
of this the teacher in pronouncing all words to 
be spelled, should use each in a sentence. (3) 
In the grammar grades and the high school 
more time should be given to the study of the 
dictionary to give the child a purer diction and 
the ability to appreciate the delicate shades of 
meaning contained in words. Our language is 
pooner rich in synonyms, words expressing 


approximately, but not exactly, the same idea. 
And richness and purity of diction call for the 
word that will exactly express the shade of 
meaning desired. This study must not de- 
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generate into hair-splitting distinctions and 
puerile subtleties, but to that exactness which 
enriches speech. A copious and correct speech 
avoids monosyllabicism on the one side, and 
stilted polysyllabicism on the other. Accurate 
and scholarly diction calls forth the right word 
in the right place and avoids all clumsy ex- 
pression. And this study of the dictionary will 
greatly aid the child in acquiring the power to 
use English words in their proper places. 

Then if we teach empty words without their 
corresponding ideas, we are likely to illustrate 
Pope’s words in the Dunciad, and place our 
schools on a level with those whose work 
called forth his scathing criticism. 


‘* Since man from beasts by words is known, 
Words are man’s province, words we teach alone. 
* * * 


We ply the memory, we load the brain, 

Bind rebel wit, and double chain on chain. 
Confine the thoughts, to exercise the breath, - 
And keep them in the pale of words tili death.” 

Beneath the surface of Pope’s fine satire is a 
lesson in pedagogy that it is well for us to heed. 
We may kill the thought as well as the interest 
by exercising the breath in spelling meaning- 
less symbols. Such misguided efforts would 
reduce language to a mere jargon of words. 
But effective work in orthography always pre- 
sents the jeweled gems of thought along with 
the beautiful caskets in which they were first 
placed by the philologists. Separated, each is 
useless, but united they form one’s vocabulary. 
The child’s vocabulary, then, includes only the 
words he can use in oral and written language. 
And it follows that a rich and extended vocab- 
ulary is one of the most important of al) aids in 
acquiring a fluent and facile use of the mother 
tongue. 

(5) Another stepping-stone to better English 
is the oral language lesson. The importance of 
oral work in the primary grades is often under- 
estimated. There seems to be a notion that 
much of the language should be written. In 
practical life oral speech is far more important 
than written. The use of the former is a thou- 
sand times that of the latter. Habit is stronger 
than instruction, and the habits of expression 
formed early by the child remain in spite of the 
knowledge of syntax he acquires later. As a 
result many persons who can write in almost 
faultless English are unable to give utterance 
to a dozen thoughts without the most glaring 
errors in syntax. 

The main object of language instruction in 
the primary school is to give the child habits 
of correct oral expression. Since the child can 
talk before he can write, and much faster than 
he can write, the oral lesson must be regarded 
as the chief instrument of instruction in such 
schools. The child enters school with incorrect 
habits. If you cannot remove them and form 
correct ones, all other instruction will be of 
little use in oral speech. The best work that 
can be done in the elementary school is to note 
the incorrect habits, and then induce the child 
to talk in such a way as will remove them. 
This oral work may proceed along many lines. 
(1) Place an object before the child. Train 
him to observe its size, shape, color, character- 
istics and use. Then induce him to talk about 
it as his observations suggest. This will train 
both mind and tongue. ie Place a picture be- 
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fore him. Train him to read in it, if possible, 
the artist’s meaning, and also what his own im- 
agination suggests. Then induce him to talk 
about it. This has one advantage over the 
first, it cultivates the imagination, and when 
you touch the imagination, says the late Dr. 
White, you unlock the powers of expression. 
(3) Tell the child in taultless English a fasci- 
nating story. The tone and language should 
be such as will expand and enrich both his 
morals and his vocabulary. Then let him re 
roduce the story, using as much of the choice 
anguage as possible. This trains the memory 
and the morals, as well as the art of expression. 
And in all this oral work the teacher should 
remember that clearness of thought, facility of 
utterance, accuracy of expression, and richness 
and purity of diction are just as important as in 
written language. 

Then there is too much written work in the 
school. Dr. Rice says that all the instruction 
given in a day could be done in two hours. 
Much of the written work takes time and gives 
no educative return. Arithmetic without pen- 
cils or crayon in some primary schools would 
save much time and give the pupils much more 
ability. And the endless round of copying and 
writing language work in the elementary school 
requires time, saps the vitality of the child; it 
is often injurious to his eyes, leads to incorrect 
habits of posture and pen holding, and gives 
very little educational return. The oral lan- 
guage lesson in economizing time and effort, 
and in giving correct habits of oral expression, 
is a most important stepping-stone to better 
English. And its value and possibilities as such 
in the elementary school have scarcely been 
realized 

(6) Another important stepping-stone to 
higher planes of linguistic culture is the read- 
ing and study of the masterpieces of good 
English. The value of this aid none can doubt. 
Next to the child’s association with cultured 
people in the home and in the school no other 
agency is so potent in the enrichment and cul- 
tivation of the child’s habitual use of English 
as literature. The child absorbs his mother 
tongue from that part of his environment in 
which he is deeply interested. If we can create 
an interest in good literature, and bring an 
abundant supply of it into his environment, we 
— create the*conditions in which the pro- 
cess of absorption may, nay, must take place. 
Literature is a most impressive teacher. All 
unconsciously the child is trained by it into the 
automatic use of a correct and copious English. 
It is the business of the school to put this 
effective teacher into right relations with the 
child, that all obstructions to this work may be 
removed. And the most important phases of 
this right relationship are those of environment 
and interest. Through the agency of books, 
choice gems, stories and poems we can create 
a taste for the best, and if possible supply a 
good literary environment where the child. may 
“‘mingle with the great and wise, roam, unmo- 
lested, the vast treasures where wisdom’s price- 
less gems are scattered free.”” Mr. Lowell once 
said, ‘‘The Greek classics are crammed with 
life.’’ So are many of the English classics. 
And the child that feels the thrill of that life is 
influenced by it. The truth and beauty of that 
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life, coined by the great masters of thought and 
expression into their choicest gems, must all 
unconsciously, through the power of imitation 
and absorption, become a part of the child’s 
life. His life meets the author’s at the glow 
ints of interest, and part of the richness and 
eauty of the larger life is transferred to the 
child as his permanent possession. 

The influence of literature on the great 
writers is very suggestive. The reading of two 
books made Hans Christian Andersen a great 
author, and gave to the world one of its bright- 
est literary stars. Milton from childhood read 
the choicest literature of all schools. It is said 
that he was familiar with the best classics be- 
fore he was twelve, and his fame as a writer 
was secure and his name immortal before he 
was thirty. Bryant at nineteen astonished the 
poets of the old world with his Thanatopsis, but 
he escaped the modern language lesson and 
much of the technical grammar while he de- 
voured voraciously the best in liteiature. 
Hawthorne studied classics before he produced 
them. John Burroughs ascribes to Emerson his 
improved literary style, while ‘‘ Mathew Arnold 
taught him clear thinking and clean writing.” 
‘*Charles Lamb devoted much attention to 
early English literature.” Speaking of the 
education of his talented, yet erratic sister, who 
aided him so much in the preparation of the 
‘« Tales from Shakespeare,’’ hesays: ‘“ She was 
tumbled early, by accident or design, into a 
spacious closet of good old English reading, 
and browsed at will upon that fair and whole- 
some pasturage.’’ The flower of Athens’ best 
culture, thronged the Academic Gardens to 
hear the sweet speech of the master, ‘‘ melodious 
as the song of the cicadas in the trees above his 
head.”” Yet, Plato lived before the days o 
language lessons and technical grammar, and 
four hundred years before the first rhetoric. 
Addison was the pride of the London literary 
world at twenty-three, but his father was a 
‘‘ yoluminous and an agreeable writer,’’ and the 
boy lived in an atmosphere of literature and 
culture. In speaking of the dignity that 
marked the expression of some of the earliest 
writers, a modern critic remarks: ‘ Their 
speech was noble because they lunched with 
Plutarch and supped with Plato.”’ 

These examples are very significant. And 
while our children in the schools are only 
common mortals, when we think of them in 
connection with these great stars, yet the same 
law holds good. And if they are permitted to 
lunch ont sup with the grand masters of 
thought and expression, they are sure to absorb 
some of their force and elegance. 

After selecting the gems, poems, stories and 
books for this work, the question naturally 
arises, how shall we use them that the best re- 
sults may be secured? The best answer to this 

uestion is that the child needs the facts of 
literature rather than facts aboutit. The value 
of this subject is mainly in its content, not its 
form; in its subject matter, not its history. 
The husks and shells of form, and facts that 
throw light on the history of the subject are 
important in their place, but their value is as 
nothing when compared to the kernels of 
thought. The child must be fed mainly on the 
facts of literature spiced with the simple his- 
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torical dressing that will interest him. He 
must get the subtle aroma of good English as it 
comes to him bottled up in the clearest thought 
and the choicest gems. He is to read, mem- 
orize and think about the best and absorb as 
much of it as possible. He may not be able to 
comprehend all of the wealth of thought and 
the beauty of expression in a gem of literature, 
but he can apprehend and absorb part of it. 
He cannot drink the well dry, but he can slake 
his thirst and make part of its contents his own. 
The study of literature is one of the great 
stepping stones to better English. And the 
teacher who would do most for the child must 
remember that the facts of the subject are 
better than facts about it; that content is better 
than form; that habits of expression are caught 
as well as taught; that apprehension precedes 
comprehension, and that absorption is the 
most potent of all processes by which the child 
is to acquire a mastery of the mother tongue. 
(7) Composition is an important stepping- 
stone to better English. In it the purpose is to 
put the thought into the best possible English. 
Allthe pupil’s knowledge of the fundamental 
facts of language is brought to bear upon the 
written sentence or paragraph. The mind of 
the child sits in judgment upon the expression. 
It demands clearness, force, and elegance. 
The composition may not embody these quali- 
ties to any great extent, but the mind that 
makes the effort is lifted toward them, for 
facility in any art comes not so much from 
practice, as from careful practice on the high- 
est level of the pupils’ best effort. This prac- 


tice in composition is one of the greatest aids 


to linguistic excellence. And no teacher can 
expect a child to be able to express his thought 
freely and forcibly in choice phraseology and 
terse English without abundant practice in the 
art of composition. 

(1) One of the simplest forms of composition 
is the dictation exercise. This exercise is ex- 
ceedingly valuable in helping the child to break 
up a current of thought on any subject into 
suitable sentence units. It also aids in the 
mastery of the mechanical forms of written 
language. In short, no other exercise is supe- 
rior to dictation in teaching the form and 
meaning of words and in fixing the rules for 
punctuation and for the use of capitals. 

(2) The reproduction of stories is an important 
hase of composition work in the lower grades. 
he story should be told in choice English, 

and a few important words from it, that will 
enlarge and enrich the child’s vocabulary, 
written on the board and thoroughly taught to 
him. These words should be placed and grouped 
in the order in which they occur in the story, 
that they will not only serve as suggestive key- 
notes to its reproduction, but aid also in its 
division into paragraphs. 

(3) Letter-writing is another important phase 
of composition. And in this it is well to note 
that the letter includes more than the heading, 
address and the subscription. These are im- 

rtant in their place, but it is the body of the 
etter that is valuable as a composition exer- 
cise. Some teachers think the work of letter 
writing is completed when the child can punc- 
tuate correctly these formal parts. This is a 
mistake. The child is just prepared then to 
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begin the work. Do not neglect the form, and 
be sure to emphasize the content. 

(4) In the intermediate and grammar grades 
the paragraph should be given some attention. 
At first it will be very imperfect, but with much 
practice it may be made a unit of composition. 
As such it will have an introduction, a discus- 
sion and a conclusion. Its unity will be as 
complete in itself as the unity of the composi- 
tion. 

(5) The personal narrative is an important 
aid in composition. It may be real or ficti- 
tious, giving an account of some experience or 
some imaginary trip or adventure. It is one of 
the easiest forms of composition. The material 
is within easy reach of the child, and its per- 
sonal character breaks up the stiff formality 
that is liable to mark all early efforts to com- 
pose. It is always one of the most popular 
forms of composition. The child experiences a 
keen delight in relating what he has done, 
where he has been and what he has seen. The 
teacher who will give it a trial will find the 
personal narrative a simple and yet a most 
valuable part of composition. 

(6) Description is another important part of 
composition, This is simply the portrayal of 
the characteristics or appearance of anything 
by means of words. It is perhaps a little more 
difficult than simple narration, and in practice 
should follow rather than precede it. To de- 
scribe well is as difficult as it is important. 
For it calls for careful observation and accurate 
delineation. And yet it holds such an import- 
ant place in almost every variety of composi- 
tion that every child at some stage of his lan- 
guage work should have some practice in it. 
The child’s imagination is likely to magnify 
and distort things, and great care must be exer- 
cised lest his description, by the use of too 
many superlatives, overdraw and exaggerate 
the real facts. 

(7) The argument is a form of composition 
that may be used to advantage in the eighth 
grade and the high school. It is astatement of 
reasons that establish a definite conclusion, 
Force and clearness in expression are its essen- 
tial characteristics. The child at this age may 
not reason with much logic, but in all debate 
the purpose is so definite, that the language 
part of it is easier for him than is generally 
imagined. Children have their opinions on 
simple subjects, and in the interests of both 
logic and language they should be trained to 
express them. On the play ground they are 
constantly affirming or denying, and the argu- 
ment is such an important weapon of linguistic 
warfare that every child should be trained to 
construct it. 

(8) After the child has had some practice in 
these simpler forms, he is ready to try the more 
formal composition. This embraces several 
paragraphs, and is a unit in itself including an 
introduction, a discussion, and a conclusion. 
The production of a formal composition natur- 
ally subdivides into three distinct parts, the 
subject matter, the order of its arrangement, 
and its written expression. The first and 
second are the joint product of the teacher 
and the class, Together they suggcst the 
thought and arrange the outline for the compo- 
sition. Each main division in the outline will] 
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suggest the subject matter for a paragraph. It 
is wise to select simple subjects within the 
range of the child’s thought. Care must be 
taken if you select historic, geographic or ency- 
clopedic subjects, lest the pupil learn to compile 
rather than compose. This can generally be 
avoided by having the composition written in 
the school under the immediate supervision of 
the teacher. After the subject is selected one 
lesson period is spent in its development. The 
field of fact around it is carefully examined and 
explored. The teacher directs the thought of 
the class, and suggests the lines of investigation. 
Under skillful guidance the pupils think, dis- 
cover, conclude; they select and arrange ma- 
terial, and a rough skeleton outline is prepared 
to give form to the composition, and to direct 
the child’s thought at each point as he writes. 
This concludes the first and second stages of the 
work, and it is well to wait for a week or ten 
days before writing, that the child may have 
time for reading and thinking on the subject. 
The third stage of the work is mainly that of 
the child. The outline is before the pupil, but 
the thought it suggests and its written expres- 
sion are purely his own. He grasps the pen 
with pleasure because interest, preparation and 
arrangement have robbed the formal composi- 
tion of its terrors. The result is a set of com- 
positions from a class; each writes the same form 
and general thought content because of the 
outline, but each coined in the individual ex- 
pression of the child who wrote it. 

The correction of these compositions is an 
important part of the work. It is wise to have 
one member of a class write on the board that 
all may get the benefit of the public criticism 
of it. As the class writes, the teacher should 
move from seat to seat, making suggestions, 
and correcting and preventing errors. If all the 
rules for punctuation and for capitals belonging 
to the grade are taught early in September, the 
pupil can apply them during the year, and save 
the teacher much of the work of correction. 
All misspelled words should be corrected and 
used for special drills. All grammatical errors 
should be collected in a book for that purpose, 
and then made the basis of a lesson in grammar 
before the next composition is written. It is 
wise to place the initials of the pupil in this 
book opposite the errors he has made, that you 
may bring those errors directly to his notice in 
the class. After the compositions have been 
corrected individually by the teacher, the child 
should rewrite them in a book for that purpose. 
This plan of correcting compositions requires 
some time and much work on the part of the 
teacher. But it will bring its return. The in- 
dividual child is brought face to face with his 
imperfect English, and he soon acquires some 
power to direct his own ‘thought, and to select 
the language with which to express it. 

The number of compositions to be written in 
the year must vary with the grade and capacity 
of the children. The reproduction of the story, 
the writing of personal narratives, simple de- 
scriptions of short letters, require little previous 
preparation on the part of the child, and one or 
two such exercises can be written each week. 
But the formal composition is different. It 
takes the language period of one day to gather 
and arrange the material; another for the writ- 
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ing, and a third for the lesson in false syntax 
that springs from it. It thus takes three days 
to write and correct each one, and one every 
ten days would devote three-tenths of the 
child's time to composition. This is not too 
much. The teachers who require but three or 
four compositions in a year should never find 
fault with the childrens’ defective English. 
They might just as well try to fatten a turkey 
by feeding it four times a month as to make a 
pupil clear, strong and accurate in composition 
by writing four timesa year. The way to learn 
to write is to write. And the teacher who has 
no better plan, and who will faithfully and per- 
sistently follow the imperfect one suggested 
above, will find that there is, at least in the 
higher grades, no other stepping-stone to better 
English that is more important than composi- 
tion. 

(8) The formal study of technical grammar 
and rhetoric is a valuable stepping-stone to 
better English. But it is to be noted that this 
belongs to the seventh and eight grades and the 
high school, and that the child’s habits of ex- 
pression are largely formed before the influence 
of these studies can be brought to bear upon 
them. They put him in possession of the funda- 
mental facts of language, and these facts aid 
him in understanding good literature, and in 
critically passing upon his own English or that 
of another. White says that English grammar 
at the proper age trains the analytic judgment, 
develops the power to interpret language, and 
establishes a standard for the correction of 
errors in one’s speech and in that of others; but 
it is of little value to the child in acquiring the 
art of expressing with facility what he knows. 
Compayre, quoting Herder, says ‘‘Grammar 
must be learned through language, not language 
through grammar.’’ And Spencer declares that 
‘fas grammar was made after language, so it 
must be taught after it.’? Marcel thinks that 
‘‘grammar is not the stepping-stone, but the 
finishing instrument.’’ These eminent author- 
ities seem to agree that technical grammar is 
something in acourse in English, but not every- 
thing. And the thoughtful teacher cannot fail 
to see its true value. He will not regard it as a 
fetich to be worshipped with blind adoration, or 
a pariah to be despised and shunned, but rather 
as a valuable servant in the work of interpreta- 
tion, and as a judicial critic that passes upon 
errors, and ever holds aloft the standards of 
accuracy and elegance. And while it does not 
greatly aid in the mastery of the mother tongue, 
and contributes little in the fluent and facile use 
of the vernacular, yet it throws light on the 
science of language, gives a logical mental dis- 
cipline, establishes the rules of syntax, and 
furnishes a key to the interpretation of good 
literature. And hence it must be regarded as 
one of the stepping-stones to better English. 

(9) The last stepping-stone to good English 
and perhaps not the least in importance is the 
literary society. And it is to be regretted that 
it is in so many communities passing into ‘‘a 
state of innocuous desuetude.”’ In it the child 
studies and declaims the choicest and best, and 
tries to exress his own thought in terse, strong, 
accurate language. These efforts are rich in 
their returns, The masters of debate have ever 
been masters of logic and of clear, strong Eng- 
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lish. ‘‘Who goes on paper with Hamilton,” 
said Burr, ‘‘is lost.’”” The same was true of him 
who met him in debate. And Hamilton, Web- 
ster, Adams, Clay and Lincoln and all the other 
masters of forensic speech, owed much of their 
power to the old-fashioned literary society or 
debating club. It made them the ready masters 
of their own thoughts and speech, and through 
them they learned to sway and control others. 
In all debate the purpose is so definite, the de- 
sire to win so great, the interest so intense, and 
the appreciation of popular applause so fasci- 
nating, that the very sluice gates of logic and 
language are opened by it. It trains the boy to 


speak while thinking, and to think while speak- | 


ing. He seeks the clearest thought and the 
strongest language that he may convince 


others. And for these two qualities at least, | Has b 
| ally overturned and torn in pieces, from the 


| kindergarten—which did not exist when 


the debate is a most important stepping-stone 
to better English. 


The problem of English will always be im- | 
portant. ‘‘For syllables,’’ says Selden, “ gov- | 
ern the world.”” The tongue is sharper and ‘‘the | 
pen mightier than the sword;’’ and he who is | 
master of these subtle weapons will help rule ! 


the race. The ‘‘power to think well, speak 
well, and write well,’’ is the crowning glory of 
all education. It means facility, fluency, ac- 
curacy, clearness, force and elegance in the use 


of language. And while it is the chief purpose | 


of the school to give this power, yet it is almost 
as rare as it is desirable. It is important, then, 
that every teacher shall have a clear and com- 


shall see definitely the causes of defective Eng- 
lish, the aims of all instruction in this depart- 
ment, and the stepping-stones by which all may 
rise to a better use of the vernacular; and that 
all the lines of language-work, the formal, the 
literary, and the creative, shall be carried for- 
ward, side by side, each supplementing, aiding 
and correcting, yet not superseding or over- 
shadowing the others, until the pupils in all in- 
stitutions from the elementary school to the 
college, shall be given a more complete mastery 
of the mother-tongue. 


HIGH SCHOOL COURSE OF STUDY. 


The following paper on this subject 
was read by Dr. W. D. McFarland, of 
the Academical Department of the Pitts- 
burg High School : 


You do not, of course, expect me to talk 
to the point of this topic. Todo that would 
be an unpardonable piece of presumption, 
since for the past ten years no writer on this 
topic has—so far as I have observed—ven- 
tured to do more than to talk a/ it and 
around it. I shall modestly follow in the 
footsteps of my illustrious predecessors. 

Some years ago a young girl in one of my 
college classes said to me in a leisure hour, 
‘* Professor, tell me all about the theories 
of the ‘Higher Criticism’ of the Bible.”’ 
There were then only a few more than six 
hundred diverse, and in many cases, con- 
tradictory theories about the whole or parts 
of the Bible; and, generally speaking, no 
two theories nor even two critics agreed. 
When the topic upon which I was expected 
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to write was announced to me, I was re- 
minded of that modest request from my 
pupil. Every year of the last twenty or 
twenty-five years has been marked by in- 
creasing discussion, uncertainty, and doubt, 
among educators, as to what subjects ought 


‘to be studied in all or in any of our schools; 


and when and how much if at all. 
Committees of Fifteen, Committees of 
Ten, District Associations of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, with annual meetings, 
and newspaper and magazine writers, have 
all been busily advocating every imaginable 
sort of theory in education. To-day there 
is scarcely anything left about which there 
is uniform agreement. During these years 
the entire school system has been theoretic- 


some of us went to school—to the university, 
which name is nowadays applied to almost 
anything above the grammar school. The 
high school has come in for its share, and 
rather more than its share, perhaps of the 
slashing criticism that has poured its broad- 
sides into everything older than yesterday 
in education. 

And I am expected to jump into this 
caldron of discussion and criticism, and 


| bring up the elements of an ideal ‘‘ High 
| School Course of Study ’”’ that shall please 


prehensive view of this whole subject; that he everybody and suit all conditions! It would 


be easier to begin at the beginning of school 
life, and lay out a new course from kinder- 
garten to university. That has been at- 
tempted in the ‘‘ Proposed Extended High 
School Course’’ that is to be discussed at 
several interstate conferences this year. 
Some considerations that effect the general 
situation are worth noting, in order to clear 
the way. 

1. The idea has become epidemic that the 
school methods of two generations ago were 
too severe. They are stigmatized as ‘‘dry”’ 
and ‘‘ uninteresting ;’’ and for a generation 
a ig part of the energy of the educational 
world has been devoted to the effort to dis- 
cover and put in operation some easy and 
entertaining method of imparting knowl- 
edge. This is a perennial epidemic, espe- 
cially among children of all ages. 

2. Of late the educational world has been 
invaded by the modern and American spirit 
of haste, which invariably leads to cheap- 
ness and sham, and then tries to cover the 
sham with tinsel and spread eagleism. At 
the same time, contradictory as it seems, 
more thoroughness in school work is being 
demanded. The colleges are every year 
demanding more from the high schools, in 
order that the college course may be short- 
ened ; and already the high school courses 
of study are far too heavily loaded. Many 
pupils break down, and drop out, and miss 
their opportunity to get an education. The 
reaction from this strain, and the disap- 
pointment of failure, both tend to create a 
desire for some easier way. But the in- 
creased demands upon the high school com- 
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pel the high school in turn to ask more from 
the grammar school; and so already the 
beginnitigs of Algebra and Geometry, Latin, 
German or French, Political History and 
Commercial Geography, are required, in 
some cases, from children of twelve to four- 
teen, in the grammar schools. 

We may expect soon—and it is the only 
solution of the difficulty, so far as I see— 
that children must be dorm to speak with the 
tongues of men and angels. Then the high 
schools will be obliged to draw most of their 
materials from—Boston! (I am a native of 
Massachusetts, which is near Boston.) 

3. A desire to find a vafzd way of securing 
the zame of an education, without the delay 
and labor of thorough training, in orderto 
get quickly into the business of money- 
making. To this is due that cheap and 
fraudulent business of ‘‘specializing’’ in 
education which brings into the ranks of 
teachers a host of persons who know only 
one thing—and therefore, because they know 
only one thing, do not and cannot know that 
one thing well; for no mortal can know any 
one thing well without knowing, at the 
same time, a dosen other things that touch 
it on all sides. I know more than one spe- 
cialist in this state who cannot—or at least 
does not—speak or write the English lan- 
guage correctly. 

4. Along with this conflict of demands— 
from the colleges for more and earlier; from 
the pupils from shorter and sooner; and 


from the parents for less and easier—there 
has arisen a type of text-book that aims to 


accomplish all of these results—and of 
course misses them all. Many modern text- 
books seem to be built on the plan of fur- 
nishing as few facts as possible, diluting 
those few beyond recognition, and then 
sweetening the dilution by resolving class- 
work into a delightful ‘‘ conversazione’’ that 
shall entice the reluctant pupil along flow- 
ery ways until he shall, bye-and-bye, sud- 
denly discover, to his delighted surprise, 
that he has become a well trained and cap- 
able scholar. A kind of painless inocula- 
tion after the Froebel pattern. 

I once asked an eminent apostle of a much- 
vaunted method of education: ‘‘If you had 
been trained by this method would it have 
made of you the thorough scholar that you 
now are—so well able to invent this 
method?’’ Hesmiled at the paradoxical ab- 
surdity of the question; but he saw the point, 
and did not venture to answer the question. 

The way to relieve the killing strain of 
present requirements is not to lower the 
standard of work, abolish examinations, re- 
duce text-books to the level of entertaining 
stories, and ‘‘ pass’’ a from stage to 
Stage on the basis of blue eyes, red hair, 
social accomplishments and bouquets pre- 
sented to the teacher. 

A better way would be to reduce the num- 
ber of subjects studied at one time; take a 
longer period for the course, and abolish the 
Shallow humbuggery that puts the stamp 
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of scholarship upon a lop-sided intellectual 
monstrosity, overtrained in a few speciali- 
ties and shriveled into atrophy in most 
others. 

The answer to any question as to ‘‘ What 
Course of Study for High Schools?’’ de- 

nds upon the view we take of what the 

igh school is, in its relations, character 
and aims. 

1. The actual high school of to-day is al- 
most anything and everything. Schools 
bearing the name of “ high schools’’ are as 
diversified in kind and degree of work done 
as anything in the educational world can 
well be. The best are to-day far better, in 
equipment and results, than many small 
colleges—better than Harvard College was 
during its first fifty years—and the poorest 
are poorer in every essential respect than 
the best grammar schools. It would be an 
extraordinary theory that could cover such 
wide differences and leave anything worth 
the name of commonsense. And thesecon- 
ditions are likely to continue for a good 
many years, whatever I, or we, or anybody 
may say. 

2. The future high school will be what 
various and differing communities want. 

A quiet country town, with a prosperous 
and contented farming community around 
it, requires, and should have, a high school 
that will fit its children to be intelligent, 
successful farmers; and it will have that 
kind of school, if any, no matter what we, 
or anybody else, may declare. 

A wealthy and cultivated city community 
requires a high school that will lay the 
foundations for college and university train- 
ing, the fine arts and the learned profes- 
sions; and it will have that kind of school, 
or else send its children to some other place, 
and leave the high school without pupils. 

A manufacturing city requires a school 
that will fit its pupils for technical schools, 
the scientific courses in colleges, or for 
immediate entrance upon industrial careers; 
and such a city will have such a school. 
And each of these ough? to have the school 
that it wants, 

It is constantly becoming clearer that the 
high school is, and should be, a constituent 
part of the public school system; and that 
all must have equal access to its advantages; 
and, moreover, that it must be adapted to 
local requirements. The grammar schools 
may, perhaps, properly enough be made 
uniform—though they are not so; but the 
high school should be varied to conform to 
the varieties of community life. 

If the high school were only a preparatory 
school for college the problem would be 
easy—we should teach what the colleges re- 

uire. But even then we should face the 
act that scarcely two colleges presented the 
same requirements for admission until very 
recently; and not all are alike now. If the 
high school were of to prepare for college, 
but were to be an ‘‘academy,’’ the problem 
would not be so very difficult. Local de- 
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mands would then be the only standard. 
But if the high school is to be at once a pre- 
posstoey school and an ‘‘academy,’’ as most 

igh schools are, the problem becomes com- 
plex. Ifthe high school could be scientifi- 


cally and definitely articulated with the col- . 


lege on one hand, and with the grammar 
school on the other hand, that might 
simplify the case; but the colleges reach 
backward and do preparatory work for 
themselves, that is not adapted to any other 
pupils than those who enter a particular 
college. If the high school could ignore 
local demands, and lay out an ideal course 
of study, that would help the case; but 
usually the local demand decides what the 
high school must and shal/ do, whether it 
can and will or not; and to ignore local de- 
mands would be to see the school dwindle 
away to nothing. And ‘‘local demands”’ 
look to all points of the compass. 

3. The high school is the strategic point 
in the school system. The primary school 
must receive all of the mass of material that 
is to be educated; and it should keep it and 
train it until it is able to take care of itself. 
Only a selected few go to college, and the 
numerous and diversified colleges and the 
few college students can adjust themselves 
to each other with little difficulty. But 
many go to the high school; and their just 
demands are so varied that it makes the 
work of the high school so diversified and 
so complex, both in its methods and its 
aims, that it becomes the most difficult of 
all our school work. 

It should be possible—conditions should 
make it possible—for the high school to 
‘occupy the place and do the work of a sort 
of educational clearing house; where the 
better product turned out ex masse from the 
grammar school may be tested, assorted, 
and pry to the various higher schools, 
or directed at once into the practical busi- 
ness of life. And the subjects of stud 
should be so wisely chosen, and so skill. 
fully arranged that they w#// afford a just 
and sufficient test of each pupil, and a suffi- 
cient preparation for the next stage of his 
study, whatever it may be. 

4. Some things the high school must do : 

a. It must receive its members chiefly 
from the grammar schools, and take them, 
educationally, where the grammar school 
leaves them. The grammar school now 
drops them all over a wide field. 

6. For the present, if not forever, the 
— school must prepare pupils to enter 
college, and since the pupils are likely to 
enter various different colleges, the prepara- 
tion must be sufficient to meet the greatest 
demands, and not too greatly in excess of 
the least. 

c. Apart from the preparation for college, 
the high school should do for the pupil 
what he has a right to demand from a 
secondary school: it should give him an 
opportunity to secure a comprehensive gen- 
eral knowledge of the rudiments of higher 
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education, and also some preparatory train- 
ing for the — line of study best adapted 
to his own future needs. The few who go 
to college may choose a college that will 
suit them; of the many who go to high 
school, each has the right to expect the 
high school to equip him not only for his 
special work, but also for az intelligent ap- 
preciation of life. 

Such training must follow three clear 
lines : 

a. Development of the mental faculties. 
In most pupils from the grammar school 
observation is defective, thought is discon- 
nected, the reasoning powers only rudi- 
mentary, and the power of analysis almost 
wholly wanting. Many have never learned 
to concentrate the thoughts upon one thing, 
and hold them there until that one thing is 
mastered. This training of the mental 
faculties is the most important work that 
the high school has to do, but it is not 
strictly in the line of my topic, except to say 
that the high school course should include 
such studies—whatever they are—as will 
furnish this training of the mental faculties. 
Those that I shall presently name are, I be- 
lieve, of that kind. 

6, The high school must put the pupil in 
possession of, and make him familiar with 
the use of, the instruments, materials and 
methods of scholarship. The trained mental 
powers should be directed to the analytical 
study of the store of facts, philosophies and 
sentiments that have stood the test of time, 
and which constitute the staple of learning 
that is accepted by the intellectual world as 
having permanent value. 

I stand, as I always have stood, fora high 
standard of scholarship for its own sake, as 
opposed to the bald and vicious utilitarian- 
ism that has eaten like a cancer into our 
public school system during the last quarter 
ofacentury. I am eternally opposed to the 
barbarous and vulgar notion that pure 
scholarship is a useless hindrance in the 
practical work of life. The word ‘“‘ practi- 
cal’’ has been shamelessly perverted and 
overworked. The old-fashioned ‘‘ classical 
course ’’ was a thousand times more ‘“‘ prac- 
tical’’ than all the trade-school attachments 
that have been tacked on to our high schools. 
Learning makes men ,; but the modern fash- 
ion of trade-schools tends to make mere 
cogs in wheels. 

c. But of course the high school must also 
fit the pupil to take an intelligent part in 
some, or in any, line of practical usefulness, 
either as leader or actor in the world of men 
and affairs. Trained faculties are useless if 
they accomplish nothing. Aim/ess poring 
over mere learning makes a learned an 
musty fool. The ‘‘course of study’’ must 
be adapted to all these three lines. 

5. Now if we could have an deal high 
school, what course of study should it have? 

In a word it should be such a course as 
will fit a pupil to enter any one of the best 
colleges in the country. I am willing to 
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stand squarely by the general proposition 
that ample preparation to enter the best 
college is none too good preparation to enter 
upon any useful career in life that is above 
the average level. And the high school 
ought to provide exactly that preparation 
for every pupil who will take it, and the 
diploma of the high school should call for 
nothing /ess. But since so many of our col- 
leges are giving way to the clamor for 
‘‘practical’’ education, and breaking down 
their entrance requirements, it becomes 
necessary to specify the essential factors of 
such a course. 

There are five that seem to me to be quite 
indispensable: one of supreme importance, 
and four others of about equal rank. With 
those five subjects mastered, any boy or yirl 
may fearlessly face either college or the 
world; and the high school, more than any 
other grade of school, should make it the 
chief aim to put the pupil in exactly that 
position. 

a. English. In any course of study for 
the high school, the English language must 
hold the first place, and it must be not only 
first, but also last, and all the way through, 
from beginning toend. Nothing else is so 
important as a perfect command of the 
mother tongue; and few things are more 
rare. Nothing else has been so shamefully 
neglected for half a centu No degree of 
proficiency in any or all other subjects can 
atone for deficiency in the use of English. 
The English language should have a place, 
as a distinct subject for study, in the regu- 
lar schedule of work for every day from the 
beginning of kindergarten to the end of high 
school—if not beyond. 

And its use as a medium of expression in 
the study of other subjects should be as jeal- 
ously watched as if the English were the 
“7 subject under consideration. Only so 
will the prevalent, slipshod carelessness in 
the use of English be even measurably cor- 
rected. It goes without saying that the 
teacher must use correct English if he ex- 
pects his pupil to do so. Far too large a 
percentage of our teachers habitually use 
ungrammatical English, both in and out of 
the class room. Is it any wonder that it is 
so persistent among our pupils? 

Training in English must of course in- 
clude the art of correct writing and speak- 
ing, first of all. Then the reading of the 
best English classics, including the college 
requirements and considerably more. And 
last, the art of oral reading and public 
speaking effectively. An amazing number 
of high school pupils simply cannot read in- 
telligently or intelligibly. Anda pupil who 
cannot read a passage fairly well knows 
very little of its meaning. 

6. Mathematics. High school mathemat- 
ics should include all of algebra and geom- 
etry. The grammar school is supposed to 
complete the work in arithmetic. me ob- 
jection is made to the requirement of higher 
mathematics for girls. But algebra and 
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geometry furnish an element of mental dis- 
cipline that is quite as important for girls 
as for boys. Trigonometry should not be 
required except for college entrance. Me- 
chanical drawing should be made an essen- 
tial adjunct to geometry for boys, with free 
hand drawing as an optional, and free-hand 
drawing required for girls, with mechanical 
drawing as an optional. 

c. History. History in high school should 
begin with general history, followed by 
Greek and Roman history, then English, 
and, in the later years of the course, ad- 
vanced United States history in connection 
with the study of civics. The general 
ground of elementary United States history 


| should be thoroughly covered in the gram- 


mar school. Everybody should have a good 
knowledge of the history of this country, 
whether he ever goes to high school or not. 
In history, as in some other studies, the 
order of arrangement should give the most 
useful and important things as early as pos- 
sible without detriment to other things, 
since some who enter the school will not 
complete the course, and they should have 
an opportunity to get, as soon as possible, 
as much as possible of the best things. 

ad. Science. In elementary science two 
lines may be carried along simultaneously. 
Elementary biology is possible without 
chemistry ; and hence botany, physiology 
and zodlogy may be taken up successively, 
from the first year. Other sciences require 
a knowledge of chemistry, which ought, 
therefore, to be studied not later than the 
second or third year, and followed by phy- 
sics, and later by geology and physical 
geography, in the order named. Geology 
requires a knowledge of chemistry and 
physics ; physical geography, of all other 
natural sciences. Dislike of some of these 
subjects, and consequent failure, are some- 
times caused by an illogical arrangement of 
their sequence in the course. es exhaus- 
tive work in science should be attempted in 
high school, but an intelligent, comprehen- 
sive knowledge of all of these branches 
should be insisted upon. 

e. Languages. Foreign languages re- 
quired should include Latin and one other. 
Latin enough to enable the pupil to read, 
intelligently, any classical Latin—that is, 
as much as is required for college entrance, 
if not more. The purpose of Latin is not 
solely college entrance, nor wholly mental 
discipline, nor familiarity with the thought 
contained in the Latin classics; but also the 
light that Latin throws on English, to be 
emphasized throughout the study of Latin. 

he other language should be a modern 
language—German to have the preference, 
with French next and Spanish as a third. 
German and French are both languages of 
learning, commerce and diplomacy; but 
Spanish should be offered to those who de- 
sire it. In any case the training should 
enable the pupil to write and speak the 
language effectively, if not fluently. 
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All these five lines of work—English, 
Mathematics, History, Science and two For- 
eign Languages—should be required, and 
in all, the work should be sufficient to cover 
the most exacting college requirements. 
The pupil who completes these five lines of 
work will be well equipped for life, whether 
he ever goes to college or not; and if he 
does go, he will be prepared to make the 
best use of college opportunities. None of 
these five lines of work can be omitted with- 
out causing serious defect in the necessary 
furnishing of a well-balanced man. 

For the completion of this proposed re- 
quired work, not less than six years should 
be allowed. Whether those six years should 
include any of the years now included in the 
grammar school is not a question for me to 
discuss. 

I am aware that the course outlined is 
somewhat heavier than is now common. 
But the time is longer; and the extra time 
more than equals the additional require- 
ments; so that the final result isa somewhat 
less fatal course than that now prevalent. 
I believe in education, and education does 
not consist in a smattering of a few things, 
imperfectly understood. 

6. But a considerable proportion of our 
high school pupils—usually a considerable 
majority—do not expect to enter college. 
Some can not complete the full course, for 
want of time or means. Some need special 
preparation outside of the course that would 
rovided 


fit for college. All these should be 
for, and this requires that, in addition to 
the regular studies of a college preparatory 
course, there should be a considerable range 


of optional studies. I prefer to call them 
‘* optional’ rather than ‘‘elective.’’ *‘ Elec- 
tive studies’’ properly so called, are best 
deferred to some point beyond high school. 

Time forbids a detailed discussion, here 
and now, of these optional studies. Among 
them would be found normal training for 
the work of teaching, the commercial 
brances, and manual training. 

It would be interesting, also, to discuss 
the details of the proposed six-year high 
school course of study; but that, too, must 
be omitted for want of time. 

One omission may be noted. Nothing 
has been said of ‘‘athletics.’” The omission 
was intentional. We hear far too much of 
athletics nowadays. As now conducted 
they do not belong to any well-ordered 
course of study in any grade of school, but 
are an unmitigated nuisance, and a most 
effectual and destructive hindrance to 
scholarship. Physical training, intelli- 
gently applied to all the pupils of a school, 
is a vital necessity that is too often ignored; 
but ‘‘athletics,’’ as now conducted, not only 
has absolutely nothing in common with 
physical training, but is also essentially 
antagonistic to it, since no pupil who really 
needs physical training would be for a 
a ay permitted to take part in ‘‘ath- 

etics.”’ 
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‘*The high school course of study’ then, 
should embrace: 

1. All that is required for college entrance. 

2. As much as conditions make possible 
and desirable of whatever else will be of 
real use in life to those who do not go to 
college. 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL COURSE. 


HOW TO SHORTEN IT AND YET TO KEEP IT 
STRONG AND RICH. 


Dr. J. M. Greenwood, superintendent 
of the schools of Kansas City, Mo., made 
an address on this subject, of which the 
following is an abstract : 


At this late hour I shall detain you but a 
short time, and can only hope to speak 
briefly in favor of a seven years’ course be- 
low the high school. I think we ought to 
be agreed by this time that average children 
who enter school at six or later can com- 
plete the grade course in seven years instead 
of eight, nine or ten. To any who may 
differ, the appeal is to judgment rather than 
tradition. If certain things are done in 
some places, is it not worth while for the 
rest of us to stop and think? Yet to many 
a graded school course is like a solid plat- 
form, one plank for each year, and the chil- 
dren in straight rows. Beginners start in 
September, all toeing the same mark; next 
year ditto the next mark—no stragglers be- 
tween. So they move on for eight years— 
no more, no less, and all pass into the high 
school, some of them by various devices 
worked out between the pupils, the teachers, 
and the high school faculty. This is the 
kind of thing many people have in view 
when they speak of a graded system of 
schools, but it differs from actual practice 
sometimes, I used to think this eight-year 
idea had been imparted to the United States 
by Henry Barnard and others of his day, 
but in conversation with Dr. Harris he said 
I was wrong; that those men never tried to 
settle that question; it was done by men 
who came later on the platform. Thereisa 
less extensive system in St. Louis, Indian- 
apolis and Chicago, where the classes are 
broken into intervals, and begin next year 
where they leave off this year. That means 
fitting the school to the children; not fitting 
the child to the grade. 

In 1868 or ’69 Dr. Harris, who was then 
principal in St. Louis, found by investiga- 
tion how long it took each boy and girl to 
complete the graded course. He found that 
the average of those who entered at the 
proper age, and were regular in attendance, 
could complete the course and be ready to 
enter the high school in six years, while 
those who were a little slow might take 
seven years; only those who went to school 
on compulsion and ‘‘ soldiered ’’ while there 
needed eight years. Supt. Doty believed 
the number 4 to be sacred—four years prim- 
ary, four years grammar, four years high 
school. The question was carried before the 
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school board of St. Louis; Harris believed 
seven years was enough for all, but Supt. 
Doty’s eight-year course was adopted. We 
have learned something since then; many 
good teachers have come from Pennsylvania 
and elsewhere to Missouri sincethen. You 
must remember that the Civil War closed 
all our schools; when it ended only three 
school districts were organized : St. Louis, 
St. Joseph and one other little town in the 
lower part of the State. So we had to begin 
over again and reorganize. In Kansas City 
they got into shape in 1867; seven years 
later, in 1874, I went there, and have been 
closely watching the work ever since. With 
this experience and observation, I give my 
deliberate opinion that of the children who 


enter school at six years, over75 percent. can | 


complete a solid ward-school course in seven 
ears. There are pupils who will take eight 
ause they are not regular or lose ground 
in transfers, or are otherwise exceptional. 
We have a system of special promotions 
that enables many of these also to get 
through in the seven years. When I saya 
solid ward-school course, I mean one which 
prepares them well for high school, where 
our course is a heavy one, for we believe in 
plenty of honest work. After four years in 
our high school they are ready for the en- 
trance examinations for Yale, Harvard and 
other universities. We have a nine months’ 
term—thirty-six weeks. We used to have 
ten months, and at the end the weather got 
like it is to-day [laughter], and we did not 
do much. So now we stop two weeks earl- 
ier and begin again two weeks later, and 
find we can do as much work as before, and 
do it better. The difference in hours is in- 
considerable. Of our 29,194 school popula- 
tion in Kansas City, 3,732 are in the high 
schools. We have a larger high-school per- 
centage than any other city in the United 
States. There are three white schools, one 
colored, enrolling respectively about 1700, 
1500 and 200, and one with over 200. I will 
say here that it.is not the boys and girls 
who come to high school at tender years 
that drop out. One reason for the losses is 
that often convenient opportunity is not 
given to learn what they can. 
A word about the language business ma 
not be out of place. Why must we wait tiil 
a boy or girl has been in school eight or 
nine years before they take up French or 
German? The little children of foreign- 
born people learn their parents’ mother- 
tongue and pick up by ear the other lan- 
guage spoken by people around them; some 
carry along three or four languages at the 
same time in this way without instruction 
—yet we think we are doing well if we give 
them a little of only one. We can learn a 
good deal of arithmetic in three or four 
one, and we need not spread it out so very 
in ! 
To make the course strong and rich three 
elements must be combined: 1. Good teach- 
ing, done by people who know what that 
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means—people who know their subject-mat- 
ter and know how to present it—people who 
have life, facility, such as the lady told us 
about in her paper. 2. Vitalized teaching 
—there is too much dead teaching in our 
rural schools and high schools, and lots of 
it in the colleges and universities. There 
is a richness of teaching that is hard to de- 
fine; but teachers know what it is—it is the 
difference between fat and lean. Of course 
we must not overpower them with richness. 
3. Stability—teaching that has something 
in it; teaching that can discriminate be- 
tween the great and little points, and en- 
force the great ones. 

But I am detaining you too long, and will 
now stop, thanking you for your attention. 
[Applause. ] 

The report of Treasurer Keck is as 
follows: 

TREASURER’S REPORT. 

Thirteen counties were not represented at 
this meeting. Thirty-six County Superintend- 
ents showed their interest in the meeting by not 
enrolling. Fifteen of the City, Borough and 
Township Superintendents failed to enroll. 
Five other States beside Pennsylvania are 
represented. The total enrollment is eleven 
hundred and forty-four (1144) by counties as 
follows: Allegheny 15, Armstrong 1, Beaver I, 
Berks 66, Blair 3, Bradford 5, Bucks 3, Butler 1, 
Cambria 2, Cameron 3, Carbon 8, Centre I, 
Chester 89, Clarion 2, Clearfield 1, Clinton 8, 
Columbia 8, Crawford 2, Cumberland 3, Dauphin 
12, Delaware 12, Elk 1, Erie 1, Franklin 1, 
Huntingdon 2, Indiana 1, Jefferson 20, Lacka- 
wanna 55, Lancaster 10, Lawrence 2, Lebanon 
3, Lehigh 11, Luzerne 621, Lycoming 47, Mc- 
Kean 1, Mercer 1, Mifflin 1, Monroe 2, Mont- 
gomery 12, Montour 2, Northampton 4, North- 
umberland 4, Philadelphia 16, Schuylkill 39, 
Snyder 1, Sullivan 1, Susquehanna 1, Tioga 5, 
Venango 3, Washington 1, Wayne 3, Westmore- 
land 1, Wyoming 13, York 3, other States 9. 

The receipts were as follows: 

Membership Fees (1144—19 

Life Members) 

Official Bulletin 
Dr. N. C. Schaeffer 


Twenty-eight bills were pre- 
sented and paid, 


amounted to $863.36 


Batemce. . «+ - ss $561.64 
The bill for printing and distributing the 
annual report of proceedings is yet to be paid. 


DEPARTMENT OF COUNTY SUPERVISION. 


Supt. Hamilton stated that at the 
Directors’ Convention last winter several 
county superintendents who were present 
organized themselves into a committee 
to provide for holding a session of the 
Department of County Supervision in the 
same week as the Directors’ meeting next 
year. The officers suggested were Supt. 
R. F. Hoffecker of Montgomery as Presi- 
dent, Supts. Frank Hall of Washington, 
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Miss Mattie Collins of Cameron, and J. 
W. Snooke of Lebanon as Vice Presidents, 
and Supt. G. W. Moore of Chester as 
Secretary. This action has been ap- 
proved by the Department at its session 
here, and the programme will be pub- 
lished in Zhe Journal in due time. 


AMENDED SPELLING. 
Supt. Norris, of Braddock, moved that 
the Association rescind the action of last 


year in favor of amended spelling of the | those who had previously occupied it, 


‘“*twelve words’’ proposed by the Philo- 
logical Association. The Allegheny in- 
stitute had rescinded this so far as they 
were concerned, and he believed this body 
would never have done it understand- 
ingly. At the end of the session but few 
were present and it was rushed through. 
The motion was seconded, when Dr. S. 

€. Schmucker said this ought not to be 
done in the absence of Dr. Buehrle, who 
had for several years been engaged in 
this movement. 

J. D. Pyott said that he hoped what- 


ever was done would be done fairly and | 
Rescinding the | 


in businesslike shape. 
Association’s action at county institute 
and discharging our committee at a De 





| 
| 





partment meeting are of no force ; let us | 


vote the matter up or down, and settle it. 


| hoped all here would be present next — 


The decision last year was made by a | 
small meeting, but that was no fault of | 


the spelling reformers. 


It was moved to lay the whole subject | 
' sien of 1903 adjourned. 


on the table, which was agreed to, on a 
division, by a vote of 65 to 23. 
CLOSING EXERCISES. 

President Jones thanked all who had 


[AuGcusT 


contributed to the success of the session, 
much of which he said was due to the 
indefatigable efforts of the gentleman he 
was now glad to introduce as President- 
elect. 

Dr. Andrews said that if a man who is 
called to serve in the betterment of the 
people is thereby honored, then no higher 
honor could be conferred than this. 
Since being called to this responsible 
position, he had glanced down the roll of 


and noted names that are enrolled not 
only in our records but in the hearts of 
the people of Pennsylvania, to remain 
while memory lasts. Many of them have 
heard the welcome, ‘‘ Well done, good 
and faithful servant,’’ which we hope 
will be given to all our teachers when 
they come to render their final account. 
Pennsylvania stands first in commerce, 
first in business pursuits, and in educa- 
tion we do not give up the palm even to 
Missouri, whose children are so bright 
that they can do in seven years what 
takes ours eight—we hope we do it better. 
[Laughter.] He would only say further 
that his duties would be fulfilled to the 
best of his ability, and if possible to the 
satisfaction of the Association. He 


year, and thanking them for their kind- 
ness to him personally, would detain them 
no longer. 

President Jones then declared the ses- 


[The list of Members in Attendance 


' will be given in September issue, at close 


of reports of departments. ] 
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